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SCOICH’ANNOUNCeSAN 
THAT REALLY ADDS UP. 


BUY ONE SCaiCH VIDEO- 
CASSEHEAND GET A $2.50 
CREDIT ON A FUTURE PURCHASE. 

It’s our silver anniversary! We invented 
video tape 25 years ago, and we’ve been setting 
the standards for its quality ever since. 

We’re celebrating by giving you up to 
115.00 credit on future purchases of Scotch 
Videocassettes. Here’s how you get it. 

With every specially marked Scotch 
Videocassette you buy (either Beta or VHS),* 
you’ll find a credit request form. Fill it out, mail 
it to us, and we’ll send you a 12.50 check 
made out to you and your 
dealer. (You can 


get up to six credit checks). Endorse th 
take it back to your dealer and he’ll take 
off the Scotch Videocassette you buy. 

Buy up to six Scotch Videocassettes 
total savings of 115.00 on six more. 

It’s an offer that really adds 
pictures, true colors, plus up to tl5.00 

•Uinit six redemptions per 
household. Only one credit good 
on each future purchase. Order 
forms must be postmarked no later 
than August 3 1, 1981. Offer limited 
to cassettes purchased for home 
use only. 

SCOTCH" 
VIDEOCASSETTES. 

THE TRUTH 
COMES OUT. 


^o-so 

^ 2,50 
$2.50 
$ 2*50 

$ 2.50 

$ 2 ^ 
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Here’s 10 reasons to join us. 


Excellent selection of video movies. Choose fn>m the 
latest releases to the earliest classics. Movies from every major studio. 

Special member prices. Buy unedited, original length Beta 11 
or VHS cassettes at less than suggested retail prices. 

Convenient rental. Rentals range from S9.95 to 513.9.*) per week 
And the Video Guild requires only a 52.*) deposit perca.ssette. 
hast deliverj'. For rentals, the Video Guild offers a convenient 
round-trip delivery system. And we'll ship your purcha.sed cassettes 
within 7 days or we'll pay all shipping and handling. 

Monthly newsletter. Our newsletter keeps you abreast of video 
trends, the most current film releases and related new products. 


6 . 

7 . 

8 . 
9 . 

10 . 


Auction Marketplace. Each month, you have an opportunity 
to buy and sell used, legally licensed tapes with ease and confidence. 

Search Service. Can't find a particular title? The Video Guild will 
do its best to help you locate it. 

No minimum purchase requirements. You are never 
obligated to buy. No gimmicks, no garbage, no gottcha! 

More for less. No video club offers more. Only 518.00 buys a 1 year 
membership. Cost is even lower with 2 or 3 year memberships. 

It's easy to join. Just phone us toil free at 800/323-4227 (In Illinois. 
312/864-8840). orclip the coupon. You can use your Visa. 
•MasterCharge/MasterCard. American Express or Diners Club charge. 


Here’s a few more. 

11. The Blues Brothers 12. Alien 13. "lO' 14. Superman 15. The Muppet -Movie 16. Animal House 17. Enter the Dragon 18. A Star Is Bom 19. The 
Oodtather 20. Grea.se 21. Emmanuelle 22. Norma Rae 23. Bla/ing Saddles 24. Jaws 25. The Electric Horseman 26. The Boys From Brazil 27. The 
Giidlaiher II 28. Saturday Night Fever 29. The Jerk 30. The Deer Hunter 31. Smokey and the Bandit 32. M«A*S*H 33. The Sound of Music 34. 

941 .35. .Midnight Express 36. Silver Streak 37. The In-Laws 38. Heaven Can Wait 39. The Exorcist 40. Htxtper 41. Patton 42. Foul Play 43. 

All The President's Men 44. The Graduate 45. The Omen 46. Murder on the Orient Express 47. Dirty Harrv 48. Barbarella 49. The African Queen 
50. Oh God! 51. The Wild Bunch 52. Butch Cassidy & The Sundance Kid 53. Harold & Maude 54. Hello Do'ily 55. Tora! Tora! Tora! 56. The French 
Connection 57. Death Wish 58. The Deep 59. Chinatown 60. The Longest Yard 61. Deliverance 62. Mr. Bill 63. The Adventures of SherltKk 
Holmes Smarter Brother 64. Cheeeh & Chong's Next Movie 65. Marathon Man 66. The Longest Day 67. The Green Berets 68. The Bugs Bunny/ 
Roadrunner Movie 69. East ol Eden 70. Rebel Without A Cause 71. The Searchers 72. Woodstock I 73. WiKxJstock 11 74. Mister Roberts 75. A Little 
Romance 76. Flavors ot China 77. "One For The Road"— The Kinks 78. The Main Event 79. The Candidate 80. Exorcist 11— The Heretic 81. 
Dog Day Atiem<Kin 82. Executive Aeii.>n 83. Bonnie & Clyde 84. Bullitt 85. Going in Sivle 86. Life of Brian 87. Every Which Way But Loose 88. A 
CltK-kwork Orange 89. Summer ot '42 90. Kluie 91. Gllda— Live 92. Pete's Dragon 93. The Black Hole 94. The Love Bug 95. Escape to Witch 
Mountain 96. Davy Crockett — King ot the Wild Frontier 97. 20.000 Leagues Under the Sea 98. Bedknobs and Bnximsticks 99. The North Avenue 
Irregulars l(W. The Apple Dumpling Gang 101. Hot Lead and Cold Feel 102. On Vacation with Mickey Mouse and Friends 103. Kids is Kids 104. The 
Adventures ol Chip n Dale 105. Ben Hur 106. 2001: A Space Odyssey 107. Dr. Zhivago 108. Meet Me In St. Lt>uis 109. An American in Paris 110. 
Thai s Eniertainmeni 111. The Dirty Dozen 1 12. A Night at the Opera 113. Adam's Rib 114. Jailhouse Rock 115. Network 116. Coma 117. The Fog 
118. Blow Up 119. Straw Dogs 120. Giselle 121. The Nutcracker 122. E.L.O. at Wemblev 123. Wizard of Oz 124. Onion Field 125. Breaking 
T ■ Knowledge 128. An Unmarried Woman 129. A Touch of Class 130. Capricorn One 131. Heartbreak Kid 132. The Rose 

14 a' I Turning Point 134. The Eagle Has Landed 135. The Cassandra Crossing 136. Sleuth 137. The Prtxlucers 138. Animal Crackers 139. Psycho 

140. Jesus Christ Superstar 141. Dracuia ( 1931 ) 142. Frankenstein 143. My Little Chickadee 144. Slate of the Union 145. Scarface 146. All That Jazz 

147. Loretta Lynn Concert 148. The Birds 149. Frenzy 150. Duck Soup— Marx Bros. 151. Jaws 2 152. Dracuta (1979) 153. The Seduction of Joe 

Tynan 154. The Sting 155. American Graffiti 156. BatilestarGalactica 157.SlapShot 158. Same Time. Next Year 159. Which Way is Up? 160. Coal 

Miner s Daughter 161. Bad News Bears 162. Breakfast at Tiffanys 163. Charlotte's Web 164. Days of Heaven 165. Escape from Alcatraz 166. 

F.rnmanuellc. The Joys of a Woman 167. Going South 168. Gunfighi at OK Corral 169. Islands in the Stream 170. King Kong 171. King of the Gypsies 
172. Lady Sings The Blues 173. The Little Prince 174. Looking for Mr. Goodbar 175. Love Storv 176. Malicious 177. Mandingo 178. Nashville 179. 
North Dallas Forty 180. The Odd Couple 181. Paper Moon 182. Play It Again. Sam 183. Players 184. Pretty Baby 185. Prophecy 186. Race For Your 
Life. Charlie Brow n 187. Romeo & Juliet 188. Shane 189. Star Trek Series 190. The Shootist 191. Three Days of the Condor 192. Sunset Blvd 193. 
Ten Commandments 194. True Grit 195. War of the Worlds 196. BloixJline 197. Catch 22 198. Hustle 199. Lip Stick 200. Sunburn 201. The 
202. Saturday Night FevenR) 203. Duelists 204. First Live 205. The Man Who Shot Libertv Valance 206. Stalag 17 207. Easy Come. Easy Go 
208. The Anderson Tapes 209. Bom Free 210. Bom Yesterday 211. Breakout 212. Bye Bye Birdie 213. Don't Raise The Bridge. Lower The River 214. 
Fun With Dick & Jane 215. Gilda 216. The Harder They Fall 217. Harrv & Walter Go To New York 218. Here Comes Mr. Jordan 219. A Man For All 
Seasons 220. Mr. Smith Gws To Washington 221. Mysterious Island 222'. The New Centurions 223. Shamus 224. Sinbad & The Eye of the Tiger 225. 
'Taming ot the Shrew 226. You Light Up My Life 227. Close Encounters of the Third Kind — The Special Edition 228. The China Syndrome 229. Eyes of 
Laura Mars 230. Chapter Two 231. Alvarez Kelly 232. The Bedford Incident 233. Brian's Song 234. For Pete's Sake 235. Ice Castles 236. Knock On 
Any Door 237. Miss Sadie Thompson 238. Murder By Death 239. Murderer's Row 240. The Owl & The Pussycat 241. 3 Stooges Vbi. I & 11 242. Great 
Mornems in Baseball 243. 1979 World Series And All Star Highlights 244. Mr. Magoo Vd. I 245. Mr. Magoo \bl. II 246. Gerald McBoing-Boing 247. 
I IPA s r'arimm r'lavti.-w 7AJI At Tkn x/t....;™. 249 Gimme Shel- ^ e e 


UPA's Cartotin Cias.sics 248. America At The Movies 
ter 250. Harlan County USA 251. The Man Who Fell To Earth 252. The 
Man Who Loved Women 253. Pumping Iron 254. Putney Swope 255. 
Scenes Fnim A Marriage 256. Seven Beauties 257. State Of Siege 258. 
Stolen Kisses 259. Swept Awa\ 260. Visions of Eight 261. Bell. Book 
and Candle 262. The Fury 263. Super Bowl's I thru XIII 264 Old 
Leather 265. The Defenders 266. Their Deeds & Dogged Faith 267. 
Sensational Sixties 268. Ftwtball Follies 269. The Son of Fmrtball Follies 
270. Steve Marlin Special/The Funnier Side of Eastern Canada 271. Graham 
Kerr; The Fine Art Of Baking Bread 272. Apollo: Visions of an Extra- 
terrestrial World 273. Speed Reading 274 The Motorcycle Experience 
275. Take the Monev and Run 276. Wild Skis 277. Vagabt)nd Skier 
278. Blazing Skis 279. Citizen Kane 280. Rtxim Service 281. Topper 
282. High Noon 283. It's A 
Wonderful Life 284 Sons of t V“ 
the Desert 285. Way Out West 
286. Mr Lucky 287. Flying 
Down To Rio 288. Top Hat 
289. Story of Vernon and Irene 
Castle 290. Flying Tigers 

291. She Wore A l^llow Ribbon 

292. Flying Leathernecks 

293. Rio Grande 294 Fort 
Apache 295. And Many More. 


You can join and place vour first order today by calling toll free 
(800) 323-4227. In Illinois, call (312) 864-8840. 



[ — I I'd like to become a Video Guild member. Send me a full-color catalog 
^ and complete membership kit. 

:: I year. $18,00 □ 2 years. $32.00 C 3 years, $42.00 VA 3 

Enclosed is my check or money order for $ 

Please charge my C MasterCharge □ Visa DAmer. Exp. □ Diners 
Accl. no. Expires I 


I I I'd like more information. Rush me the Video Guild detailed, full-color 
catalog. Enclosed is $2.00 for postage and handling. 
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You might have seen the ads in 
magazines like Newsweek. You might 
have read about it in your local 
newspapers. You probably have not 
heard about it on network television 
news. 

Clean Up TV, the ads say. "Now 
that we've elected Reagan," the 
stories read, "we're going to take on 
television.” 

There are a couple of loosely co- 
ordinated efforts going around these 
days to get rid of certain types of 
television programming that tend to 
offend certain types of people. 
Certainly not the majority of people: 
these shows usually are, or were, 
among the highest rated. 

The Clean Up TV campaign is being 
run out of the Joelton Church of 
Christ, in Joelton, Tennessee. It is easy 
to assume what types of 
programming offends these folks: 
most religious organizations have 
clear-cut bounds of "good taste" 
which do not necessarily overlap with 
those of other organizations. It is 
impossible for any mass-market 
entertainment medium, like network 
television, to program to all these 
different concerns. What offends the 
folks in Joelton might not offend 
people who belong to a different 
church in a different part of the nation. 

For example: according to the 
Clean Up TV newsletter {October, 
1980— the copy we received in 
December, 1980), the following 
programs are deemed rotten: Three's 
Company, Charlie's Angels, and 
Dallas. According to the latest 
Nielsen ratings (at presstime), two of 
these shows are in the top ten: Dallas 
has been number one all season. 
Charlie's Angels appears to be on its 
last legs, but it used to be a big hit. The 
reruns are still popular. 

Big hit. That means they are 
watched by tens of millions of people 
each week. That means these 
particular programs are more popular 
than at least 75% of the shows on 
network television. 

Clean Up TV claims to have a half 
million followers— a respectable 
number. They might even attract two 
or three million people, eventually. 

Dallas attracts the better part of 
one hundred million people. 

The vast, overwhelming majority of 


people who watch Dallas do not 
believe they are doing anything 
immoral. 

Clean Up TV wants these types of 
programs off the air. They want to take 
the shows they find offensive and 
deny everyone else the right to watch 
them. 

They want to do this by starting a 
sponsor boycott: they will not buy the 
products of the people who sponsor 
programs they find offensive, which is 
their right. They will tell people to 
stop buying these products, which is 
imposing their will upon others. 

This is an act of censorship, pure 
and simple. It is the same practice 
used in the 1950s during the 
blacklisting hysteria. 

As I see it, there are two issues here: 

1) People have the right to watch 
whatever they want, and, therefore, 
to decline to watch whatever they 
want. According to the American way 
of doing business, if enough people 
watch a show and enough sponsors 
want to pay the going rate for 
commercial time on these shows, the 
program deserves to be on the air. 
Any interference in this process is 
censorship. 

2) Children— the adjective 
"impressionable” is redundant- 
should be shielded from 
programming that might have a 
harmful impact upon them. 

This second point is easier to deal 
with than one might think, it is very 
easy to keep the kids away from the 
tube. 

There is a point that must be made 
concerning sex and violence on 
television, and its harmful impact 
upon adults. It would be difficult to 
find a more violence-free nation than 
Japan, yet their programming is far, far 
more violent and sexy than that found 
on or off network in the United States. 

The Clean Up TV mindbenders are 
not the only people involved in 
censorship campaigns. We will be 
discussing others in future issues. 

As for that very simple method of 
keeping the kiddies away from 
potentially harmful television ... we 
will discuss that next month. 


—Mike Cold 
Editor 
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WHATS ON TONIGHT? 

IT’S YOUR DECISION when you consult the VIDEO 
TAPE/DISC GUIDES to over 7,000 prerecorded video programs! 

Find every video program on tape and disc — 
plus descriptions, where-to-buy/rent info, formats 



WHAT’S ON TONIGHT? ANYTHING YOU WANT 


Look for the VIDEO TAPE/DISC GUIDES to 

MOVIES & ENTERTAINMENT»SPORTS & RECREATION* CHILDREN'S PROGRAMS 
...at B. Dalton's, Waldenbooks and other fine bookstores, or at your closest video retailer: 

AUtBAMA Gull Coast Video Center. Mobile ALASKA Arts Video Mart Anchorage • Shimek & Company. Anchorage ARIZONA Arizona Video Cassettes, Phoenix • Video Cassettes Unlimited. Tucson ARKANSAS Video 
Cassette Store Little Rock CALIFORNIA Alco Paramount San Jose • American Home Video El Caion • Channel A. Canoga Park • Delta Video Center. Stockton • EID s Television, Berkeley • Home Video Center, 
Sunnyvale ‘Home Video Mart. Los Altos ‘Home Video Movies. Saugus* Larry Edmunds Bookshop Hollywood •Ma|or Video Concepts. La Mesa • Middle Earth Video Riverside •Newport Video Center Corona 
Del Mar • Nickelodeon, Los Angeles • TVX Distributors, Hollywood • Video Cassette Rentals. Orange • Video Cassette Rentals. San Diego • Video Cassettes Unlimited, Bakersfield • Video Cassettes Unlimited 
Santa Ana ‘Video Cassettes Unlimited, Studio City •Video Center, San Diego ‘Video Cinema Center. San Ratael* Video International Center. Roseda* Video Man, San Bernardino 'Video One Costa Mesa* Video 
One, Santa Ana • Video Service Center. Sacramento • Vnko Station San Francisco • Video 2000. San Diego • Video World, San Diego • VideoBrary. Hollywood • Whole Earth Household Store San Francisco 
COLORADO American Home Video Englewood • Smokestack Records. Grand Junction • Valas Corp. Denver • Video Fair. Aurora CONNECTICUT Video Shack. Hartford • Video Studio One. Avon • Video Unlimited 
Southington DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA Video Place FLORIDA Double Vision Video, Tamarac • Media Concepts. St Petersburg 'Super Size TV Systems. Orlando* Video Discount Center. Miami 'Video Exchange North 
Miami Beach * Video Expo, South Miami * Video Mart. Bradenton • Video Wholesalers. Miami * Wildman Exports. Lauderhill * Wisecon, Pompano GEORGIA Atlanta Sound Works Atlanta * Home Video Mart 
Atlanta • Video Station, Atlanta * Video Station Savannah • Video Warehouse. Atlanta HAWAII EMC Corporation. Honolulu ILLINOISAhcem Videoland Chicago Heights 'Columbia Video Systems Highland Park • 
Flip Side. Arlington Heights 'Joe's Electric TV & Appliance Calumet City • Ken s Communication, Addison • Lens & Camera Company, Peoria • National Radio & TV, Chicago • Orland Home Video Orland Park • 
Precision TV, Bellwood • Oualily Books. Northbrook 'Sound Unlimited. Skokie • Suntronics. Chicago 'Video Etc . Deerfield INDIANA Digital Technology Lalayelte • Marbaugh Engineering Supply Indianapolis • 
Video Station Indianapolis 'Video Studio Muncie'Videovisions Indianapolis IOWA Davis Electronics. Waterloo 'WSTL Home Video. Davenport KANSAS AntmHouseot Video Overland Park 'Electronic Service 
Co. Dodge City LOUISIANA McCann Electronics. Metaine'R AW HomeEntertainment, Shreveport 'Video Index. New Orleans 'Video Spectrum NewOrleans. Metairie 'Video World Baton Rouge MAINE Electronic 
Services. Gorham 'Entertainment Horizons. Portland MARYLAND Schwartz Brothers Video. Lanham 'Video Place, Bethesda MASSACHUSETTS Cramer Video. Needham 'Movie Madness Cambridge 'The Movie 
Store. Framingham 'Movies To Go Needham 'TH E Video Tape Store. Watertown* Tech Video Center, Boston. Burlington 'Video Connection Boston 'Video Entertainment Ceniei Dedham MICHIGAN New York 
Video World. Warren • Video Store. Ann Arbor • Video Trend. Farmington Hills MINNESOTA Video Entertainment, Minneapolis MISSOURI Sound Disk-Tnbutors St Louis NEW HAMPSHIRE Tech Video Center 
Manchester 'Video Station Salem NEW JERSEY American Sound. Toms River • Camera Showplace Hazlel 'Castle Video A Electronics. Newton 'Comprehensive Video Supply Northvale'Firsl Row Home Video 
Livingston 'Home Video Theater, Paramus • Monmouth Stereo. Shrewsburg • The Video Center Fairlawn 'Video Connection, Edison 'Videorama Ramsey 'Video Source Parsippany 'Village Record Ridge- 
wood NEW YORK Abraham A Straus. Brooklyn • Adwar Video. New York • S Dalton Bookseller New York • Barnes A Noble Bookstore. New York • Camerama Roslyn Heights • Cmemabilia New York • Harvey 
Sound New York 'Home Video Center Ml KiscO'JARMusicWorld New York 'Key Appliance. Melville 'M PCS. New York 'National Video Center Huntington* Photo Expo New York 'Pictures A Video Valley 
Stream • Poly Video Systems, Williamsville • Scnbner Book Store New York • The Sound Room. New York • Star Video Entertainment. New York • Video Butt New York • The Video Edge New York • Video 
Environment. Latham 'Video Shack, New York. Carle Place. Scarsdale 'Video Station Sullern 'Video To Go. New York 'Video Vision, New York 'Video World Syracuse 'Wiiloughbys New York OHIO Columbus 
Video Center Columbus • Dodd s Camera. Cleveland • Heights Video Center. Cleveland Heights • J W 2-Way Radio, Coshocton • Video Barn Cincinnati 'Video Movies Unlimited Worthington 'The Video Store 
Cincinnati • Video World. Cincinnati OKLAHOMA Audio Visual Entertainment Tulsa • Kaleidoscope Video Shop. Oklahoma City • VCl Tulsa OREGON Electronic Supermarket Beaverton • Janlzen Beach Magmvoi 
Portland • Video Plus Eugene PENNSYLVANIA Ace Electronics. Erie • Media Center Shadyside • Video Audio. Williamsport • Video Library Bala Cynwyd PUERTO RICO Televideo Halo Rey RHODE ISLAND Jabboui 
Electronics City Pawtucket SOUTH CAROLINA Warehouse Specialities. Myrtle Beach • Radio Shack. Hition Head island 'Video Exchange Florence TENNESSEE Bondurant Brothers Knoxville • Mr Video Memphis • 
Video Station. Nashville* Video To Go. Memphis TEXAS Audio Visual Services Houston 'Camera Shop. Plainview 'El Centro Sound Center Pharr 'Video Center SanAniomo'VideoConcepls Houston 'Video ot 
Texas Ft Worth Dallas • Video Specialities Houston • Video Station. Dallas • Video Station Houston 'Video Suppliers ol America Houston VERMONT Altec Distributing Burlington VIRGINIA Big Piclu'e Video 
Arlington • Video Station McLean WASHINGTON A A B TV Yakima • Cinema Books Seattle • Video One Bellevue • The Video Store Bellevue • Video World Bellevue WEST VIRGINIA Video Centre Charleston 
WISCONSIN Beautiful Day Records Racme • Sound'Video Warehouse. Kenosha 'Video Images West Ellis 'Video Station Milwaukee CANADA Can-Am Video Toronto Dm 'CoHingwood Sales Smithers BC • 
Globalvision Video Vancouver BC • Video Concepts Winnipeg Man 'Video Tech Montreal Due 'Visions Calgary AID 

r”' write to: THE NATIONAL VIDEO CLEARINGHOUSE, INC. 

HHb 100 Lafayette Drive, Syosset, New York 11791 (516) 364-3686 

Circle *3 on inquiry card. 


The Video Wholesalers Story: 



Unbeatable Savings. 

Video Wholesalers, Inc. deals in huge volume. We buy 
direct from the manufacturers and ship directly to you. 
There are no distributors or dealers involved, no fancy 
store overhead. Every corner is cut, every unnecessary 
cost is trimmed to bring you the absolute lowest prices. 
Anywhere. 

To find out how low, just pick up your phone now and 
call us on our toll-free number. 

You'll find that you can save up to 40% over store- 
purchased merchandise. And, because of the high-ticket 
price of most video equipment, this can mean hundreds 
of dollars in savings to you. 

All Major Charge Cards Honored 

Video Wholesalers honors VISA, Master Charge, 
American Express, and Diners Club cards. One of our 
representatives will take your order over the phone, 
verify your credit, and your purchase will be on its way 
to you within 24 hours. What could be simpler? 

Naturally, if you prefer to pay by check we'll honor 
that too. 

Only Pefect Merchandise. 

We do not sell seconds, end-of-lines or closeouts. 
All equipment sold by Video Wholesalers reaches you in 
factory-sealed cartons complete with full factory 
warranties. 

You are assured of the same brand new, untampered 
merchandise you would get if you bought from a high 
quality department store. 

Select From All Major Brands 

Our multi-million dollar inventory offers you only the 
finest brands on the market. 

Choose from names like Sony, JVC, Panasonic, 
Magnavox, RCA, Sinclair, Quasar, Atari, Bally, Fairchild, 
Video Brain, Apple, Scotch, Allied Artists, TDK, Toshiba, 
Sanyo, Hitachi, Zenith, Sharp, Magnetic Video, and Akai. 

If we do not carry a brand you inquire about, it is be- 
cause we have not been satisfied with its performance, 
value, or reliability. 


Lowest Prices On Software Too. 

Video Wholesalers also offers you fantastic savings on 
every kind of Video software: blank cassette tapes, video 
game cartridges, prerecorded movie tapes and a vast 
selection of VideoDiscs. 

Titles include top box-office hits such as Patton, 
American Graffiti, Animal House, Smokeyandthe Bandit, 
Jaws, The Sting, The Godfather, Saturday Night Fever, 
as well as special items like the Muhammud All fights, 
and gourmet cooking demonstrations. 

For detailed listings of movies and shows, mail the 
attached coupon and enclose $1.00 for our latest catalog . 

Want to be a Dealer? 

Video Wholesalers now offers its years of experience 
and resources to persons wishing to join this exploding 
and profitable business. 

If you would like to become a dealer, or open your 
own video outlet, return the coupon on the opposite 
page and we'll send you details. 

Visit Our Miami Showroom. 

Next time you're in Miami, please visit the Video 
Wholesalers' showroom at 39 N.E. 71st Street. You'll get 
a chance to see our vast inventory, compare model for 
model, and find out which equipment is best for you 
from one of our highly-experienced representatives. 


America’s Biggest Discount Warehouse 



In Florida (305) 754-2131 



America’s Biggest Discount Warehouse 





GUARANTEED 

LOWEST 

PRICES 

ON All MAJOR 
BRANDS! 


SONY KP-5020/7220 PflOJECTION TV 
NEWI 2-Plic« cockt«ll-i«bl8 proiector. 
Slurp, super brigM M lens. 

Availible with 4 tt. or 0 It. screen. 


JVC HR-6700 U VtDSTAR VIDEO RECORDER 
2 br/6 hr, 7 day/6 program, electronic tuning, slo-mo/still frame, 
speed play. 


PANASONIC 
PV-3200 
PORTABLE 
VIDEO RECORDER 
Super light weight 
with eleclronic 
tuner, timer 
and built-in 
charger. Battery or 
AC. Records up 
to6hrs. Still 
frame, sio-mo and 
remote pause. 


• Sony • JVC • Panasonic 
FRCA • Quasar • Atari • Bally\ 
r Mitsubishi • Warner Bros. 

Fuji • Coiumbia • Maxeil 
TDK • Toshiba * Sanyo 
Hitachi • Zenith * Sharp 
Magnetic Video * Akai 
MCA 


PANASONIC PK-70Q DELUXE COLOR CAMERA 
New. lightweight, with 6-1 power-zoom lens,’ 
auto-electric iris, telescopic mike. 



TECHNICOLOR PORTABLE VCR 
World's smallest. Half usual VCR 
size. Only 3" thin. Weighs? lbs 
with battery. Vt" tapo. Cassette 
slightly largarthan audio 
eassette. S-way power, 
still framo and audio 
dub. Plays backttirough 
any TV. 



• Orders shipped in Factory-Sealed 
cartons within 24 hours 

• Multi-Million dollar inventory 

I FREE PRICE QUOTATIONS AND INFORMATION~\ 

Phone Toll-Free 

800 - 327-0337 

In Florida (305) 754-2131 


Dealer Inquiries Welcome 

VIDEO WHOLESALERS, INC. 39 N. E. 71st Street, Miami, Florida 33138 

VISA, MASTER CHARGE, AMERICAN EXPRESS and DINERS CLUB cards 
honored via Phone or Mail 

NAME 

ADDRESS 

CITY STATE ZIP. 

VISA/MASTER CHARGE/AMERICAN EXPRESS/DINERS CLUB NUMBER Exp. Date 

CALL OR WRITE FOR THE LOWEST PRICES ANYWHERE! 

□ I would like to become a dealer. O Send information on opening a Video store. 

O Send latest price list. Q Enclosed Is $1 for latest Video catalog. 
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THOUSANDS OF ITEMS 
TO CHOOSE FROM. 
Catalog Kit $2.00 

Refundable with first order 


Major Credit Cards Accepted 


TOLL FREE 
M NUMBER if 
1 - 800 - 321-6001 
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re:ACTION 


SWITCHING PROBLEMS 

I read with extreme interest Alex 
Josephs’ critique of the Videomate in 
the first issue of Video Action. Your 
report had me almost, but not quite, 
ready to go out and buy one. 
However, for me, at any rate, the 
Videomate will not be enough. 

You might say I'm a "fledging 
videophile"— two identical VCRs and 
one television. I can't have more than 
one television as space won't allow. 
But I'm thinkingtothefuture: soon I'll 
be getting a videodisc player, 
followed by an Atari game, followed 
by a computer keyboard, followed by 
at least one more VCR— possibly the 
new seven pound Technicolor ’A-inch 
tape model. With luck. I'll have most 
of this by this time next year. 

I think by now you can see the 
problem; do you foresee a switching 
device that can accomodate this 
endless list of gadgets? I'm hoping 
that if and when such a device comes 
along, you will be reviewing it. For 
now, my only recourse is to custom- 
build one. I’m capable of it, but lazy 
by nature. 

Also, I'm currently going bananas 
trying to obtain an inexpensive black 
and white video camera. It seems 
everyone is opting for color these 
days but I cannot afford color right 
now, nor do I have a use for one. I 
need a camera that requires no 
special lighting and color doesn't fit 
the bill. No doubt I'll have one before 
long, but I think your magazine would 
be doing a great service by reviewing 
what is available in black and white 
cameras, including prices and where 
to get them. 

Elizabeth L Fucci 
Ossining, NY 

{We will be reviewing other types of 
switching devices, however the 
Videomate can accept a videodisc 
player and an Atari game unit along 
with your two VCRs. It does have a 
game input — a point noted in the 
review. And the videodisc player is 
only slightly more difficult to wire: the 
cable you had put into the auxiliary 
VCR input goes into the videodisc 
input and the videodisc output cable 
is then run into the input of the 
auxiliary VCR. You then use the 


videodisc player by setting the 
Videomate to the auxiliary setting, 
keeping the auxiliary VCR on its "TV" 
setting. 

We will be running a follow-up to 
our video cameras article before too 
long.) 

NIELSEN RATES NIELSEN 

All in all, I thought the Nielsen 
article in the January Vi’deo Action was 
very good. In fact, 1 was surprised you 
would present as much detail as you 
did. 

There were, though a few points 
that need clarification. First, 
individuals average a little under four 
viewing hours a day, compared to the 
six and one half hours of household 
viewing you mentioned. It may also 
be of interest to your readers, even 
though we're not using the 1980 
Census yet, we are working from 
annual updates on the 1970 Census. 
Larry Frerk 
Promotion Director 
A.C. Nielsen Company 

NEWS REVIEW 

With the home video field growing 
faster than our ability to keep up with 
it, it is nice to have a magazine like 
Video Acf/on around to keep us up-to- 
date with all that is going on. While I 
found your features on Paper Chase, 
the Nielsen ratings and Teletext 
fascinating, it was the Newsline 
section that really caught my interest. 
It’s about time somebody 
consolidated the wealth of video- 
related information in one place. 

R. Feldstein 
Cincinnati, OH 

VIDEO GAMES 

Video Action's series on home 
video games came just in the nick of 
time for me. Having recently 
purchased a Mattel Intellivision game 
playing unit, I was in the market for 
game cartridges, although I really did 
not know what was available. Paul 
Kupperberg's Guide to Video Games 
not only turned me on to several of 
the more popular cartridges, but 
introduced me to a few really fine 
games that 1 hadn't known existed as 
well. 
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One question though: Why all the 
emphasis on games and equipment 
from Atari? As far as I am concerned, 
there are a lot of better games 
available from the other companies. 
Dorothy Fisher 
New York, NY 

TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE 

Thank you for your informative 
article on home earth stations in the 
January issue of Video Action. I have 
been hearing much lately about the 
wonders of owning your own 
backyard satellite dish antenna and 
T.B. Martin's piece served to put a 
good deal of that information in 
perspective. 

I have been thinking about 
purchasing one of these dishes myself 
and have come across several 
businesses that can only be described 
as schlock outfits, though the 
company you wrote about, Channel 
One, does not seem to fit into that 
category. Perhaps Mr. Martin would 
have done well to include some of 
these sleazier companies in his 
article, if for no other reason than to 
warn the unweary shopper of the 


dangers that come with a 512,000 or 
more purchase. 

Arthur Small 
Shawnee, KS 

< CHANNEL ONE. INC 



LOW TECH 


While I find that Video Action is one 
of the best of the large group of video 
magazines currently on the 
newsstands, I was disappointed by 
the lack of technical- information 
imparted on home video. I realize 
that the average VCR or videodisc 
owner does not understand or much 
care about the how and why of their 
equipment, just the what— but what 
about those of us who do? Rather than 
just being told by your magazine what 


IN OUR 

NEXT ISSUE 

SAVING VIDEOTAPE 
PRISONER OF CELL BLOCK H 
BETA vs VHS; THE LAST WORD 
GETTING YOUR VCR REPAIRED 


NEW RELEASES 
NEW PRODUCTS 
NEWSLINE 
REVIEWS 

VIDEO ACTION EXPRESS 

and . . . 

BU YE R'S GU I DE TO CH EAP VCRs 

Video Action April, 1981 on sale March 12 


a new model VCR can do, I would like 
to know why it is better— or worse— 
than the others. With more emphasis 
on the workings of ail this new 
hardware, I think Video Action could 
easily take the lead over its 
competition. 

Matt Fong 
San Francisco, CA 

MARY TYLER LESS 

Though I enjoyed Martha 
Thomases' "Why Television 
Characters Stopped Being Buddies” 
in the second issue of Video Action, I 
was left with a feeling of, so what? 
Sure, it was a cute and cuddly article 
that played well off our feelings for 
video nostalgia, but I found it to be far 
too much of a puff piece for a 
magazine like Video Action. I would 
much rather have seen those three 
pages devoted to more serious topics. 
Dale Meehan 

Winnipeg, Manitoba, Canada 


Send your letters and comments to: 
Video Action re:ACTION 
21 West Elm Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 



• Fast computer designed F1.3— 9" 

Fresnel lens with a 12" focal length. 

• Walnut Finish Cabinet 

• Compact and easily portable 

• Twin Speaker System 

• Remote available 

• Kolorama Quality inspected 

• 50" Screen 

• 67" Screen 

■ Screen is washable and damage 
resistant 

VIDEO CITIES OF AMERICA, INC. 

4303 Bryan St., Dallas. Texas 75204 
{214} 823-6492 

Texas Toll Free 1-800-442-2207 
Nat'l Toll Free 1-800-527-2914 
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Turning On 
To Computers 
Before They 
Turn On You 


COLUMN by Bob Soron 

HERE IS NO DENYING 
home computers can do 
wonderful things, and there is 
no reason why they should not be 
doing these wonderful things for you. 
But although the current trend in 
computers is toward the "appliance” 
model that you can run once you 
connect it up, this ideal has not been 
met as of yet. There is nothing 
stopping you from going out and 
buying your own home computer 
right now — but it's much better to 
learn as much as you can beforehand. 

What will you be learning? Of 
course, there are the basics— a 
general idea of what goes on inside 
the computer. It isn't very 
complicated, and it will be a great 
help once you have your machine (as 
computer types call their toys) up 
and running. 

It is also a good idea to have some 
knowledge of BASIC, the language in 
which you will program your 
computer. This isn't hard, either. 
BASIC was designed to be as easy to 
work with as possible; once you know 
a few of the more esoteric commands, 
you will have no problem. You may 
want to investigate other languages, 
too, but BASIC's the one you need to 
know. 

The place to start is with yourself. 
Exactly what do you want to do with 
your computer? That sounds like an 
obvious question, but one too many 
people do not ask before they buy. It 
is best to work out your needs as you 
learn about computers. When you 
see a machine that interests you, find 
out what it does. Equally important is 
to check to see if there are any other 
machines that do the same thing. Try 
not to fall in love with the first 
impressive thing you see— or you may 
miss something even more impressive. 

Anything else that you learn along 
the way can't hurt, of course, but at 
least now you have a start. The next 
question, then: How do you learn it? 

As nice as it would be, this column 
cannot tell you everything. But one of 
its primary functions is to let you 


know where you can find it out. You 
still won't be able to keep up with all 
the new technology— no one can— 
but you will be better e.quipped to 
stay abreast in this rapidly moving 
field. 

One of the best ways to start is by 
visiting a computer store. If you live in 
a city, you won't have to look far; 
there are also suburban and rural 
stores. Check the business or 
financial pages of the newspaper- 
even if you will not be using your 
computer for business, this is where 
to look, for this is where the 
manufacturers go to attract customers. 


What do you want to do 
with your computer? It is 
best to work out your needs 
as you learn. 


At the computer store, you should 
meet a friendly staff willing to help 
point you in the right direction for 
your needs. If they don't, go to 
another store. This is a major 
purchase you're considering and you 
should expect a reasonable quality of 
service. (In fact, you should go to a 
few stores anyway. Very few carry 
complete selections of the various 
lines; what one store does not have, 
another should.) 

Once you find a store you are 
comfortable with, ask the clerk to 
recommend some specific computer 
magazines. Pick up two or three 
issues of each if you can; you will get a 
better feel for each magazine than 
you would if you simply picked up a 
random issue. Don't worry if you 
don't understand everything you 
read— if you get anything out of a 
magazine, it is worthwhile. 

As long as you're at the store, ask if 
you could be shown the various 
makes of computers. Make it clear 
that you are not yet ready to buy, that 
you're still learning about what they 
can do. If the salesperson spends a lot 


of time on one model, try to spend as 
much time on the others. (Richard 
Oliver's "Novice's Guide to Home 
Computers” in last month's Video 
Action describes many home 
computers— you can use that as a 
starting point.) 

Perhaps the best way to learn about 
home computers is to join a local 
computer club (the store should have 
information on the ones nearest you; 
I’ll be covering them soon). 
Unfortunately, that’s a mighty big 
"perhaps.” Some computer clubs are 
not oriented toward newcomers— 
their slant is technological. If your 
local club is one of these, you have a 
couple options. The first is to keep 
looking. That's valid, but it's not a very 
good idea— there's no reason to limit 
the subjects you learn about. 

The preferrable option is to remind 
these people that you are a new- 
comer and then ask about what you 
do not understand. They were in your 
position once— frequently, they still 
are, although on a hit more advanced 
level. Become friendly with members 
who will explain things to you. 

Of course, not all computer clubs 
are like this. Some are geared 
specifically to the newcomer, or to a 
general audience. Take full advantage 
of this. Get to know as many people as 
possible. Volunteer some time if you 
can— you will meet plenty of people 
that way, and often you will be in a 
position to learn from some of the 
best in your area. 

Try some of these suggestions over 
the next few weeks. I'll be discussing 
them in-depth in the coming months, 
but it's better if you learn at your own 
pace— especially if that puts you 
ahead of everybody else. 

If you like, you can send your 
questions to me care of Video Action. 
21 W. Elm. Chicago, IL 60670. I can't 
guarantee a personal reply, but I will 
try to run a question and answer 
session every so often. 

In the meantime, you will be 
hearing plenty of strange words and 
phrases as you go along, but stay calm. 
Next month. I'll tackle the lexicon of 
home computers. ■ 
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Panasonic SONY 0 wci home video JVn ®tdk sharp 


Panasonic Sony 
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■ THE COMPETITION DOES! ft 


ELECTRONIC 
DISTRIBUTORS, .» 

WE BEAT ALL PRICES AND 
ALL ORDERS ARE SHIPPED WITHIN 

24 HOURS. CALL TOLL FREE NOW 
FOR THE LOWEST PRICES!!! 

1 - 800 - 327-3376 

(In Florida 305/885-7098) 

We are one of the nation’s largest consumer electronics 
outlets. . . specializing in video. We have been selling to 
our competition for years and we now offer you a chance 
to buy at wholesale prices. Our huge warehouse and 
volume discounts let us pass all of our savings on to you. 
We carry just about every major video brand in our 
25.000 square foot warehouse. Just pick up the phone 
and call us toll free! A video expert will take your order: 
answer all of your questions; and be sure your order is 
shipped factory- new within 24 hours. Usually sooner. 

We also stock a full line of video software. Pre recorded 
and blank tape, game cartridges and more! No order is 
too small or too large. Call us first! Call us last! Find out 
why Electronic Distributors is Number 1!. 

DEALER INQUIRIES WELCOME 


CALL FOR FREE PRICE QUOTE & INFORMA TION! 




VIDEO RECORDERS TELEVISIONS 



BIG SCREEN 

TELEVISIONS PORTABLE VCR’s 




VIDEO CAMERAS TV GAMES 





BLANK TAPE 


MOVIES! 



ELECTRONIC 
DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 

3550 N.W. 77th Court, 

Miami, FL 33122 1-800-327-3376 


_Zip _ 
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VISA/Mastercharge No Exp Date 

CALL OR WRITE FOR LOWEST PRICE! 

n Enclosed is $1 for your latest catalog, 
n I am a dealer. Please send dealer information. 


^ n Please put me on your mailing list. 


AKAI BBASF SVIVANIA 


Newsline 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


LOOKING SHARP! 

Sharp Electronics has a couple of 
new professional model products on 
the market— most notably a portable 
VHS video tape recorder, Model XA- 
600, and its companion XC-210 por- 
table color camera. 

The VCR features a two hour record- 
ing capability, simplified insert and 
assembly editing, variable slow-motion 
and freeze-frame. Automatic Program 
Search System"", and soft-touch sole- 
noid controls. For the non-profes- 
sionals, insert allows for the addition 
of new material at any point in an 
existing program, and assembly editing 
enables the user to record an individual 
scene, stop the tape, and then add 
the next scene with a minimum of 
fuss and disruption. 

The playback speed can be varied 
from 1/5th normal speed to a stand- 
still. Special circuitry prevents disrup- 
tive noise and snow from appearing 
on the screen even when in the 
freeze-frame mode. And if that were 
not enough, the XA-600 also includes 
an auto-rewind system, a three-way 
power source— battery pack, AC or 
optional car battery adaptor— audio 
dubbing oil-damped soft eject cassette 
holder, and dew prevention heater 
with a dew warning indicator. Isn't it 
incredible what can be had for a mere 


$1250 these days? 

The XC-210 portable Electronic 
News Gathering (ENG) color camera 
features similarly amazing features, 
such as an AC adaptor, one and one 
half inch electronic viewfinder, an 
auto iris 6:1 zoom lens, built-in electret 



mike, 90° rotatable eyepiece, hand 
grip with trigger switch, incident light 
level indicator, on-camera recording 
pause control, white balance control, 
and a six-foot cable. The XC-210 sells 
for $1250. 

While this equipment is out of the 
average VCR owner's price range, it is 
an interesting indicator of things to 
come in the home video field. Once 
all these features are perfected in the 
field of ENG equipment, they will 
probably filter down into home VCRs. 

Still, imagine the home tapies you 
could crank out with those babies! 



YES, BUT DOES IT DO AWAY 
WITH THE BOOS AS WELL? 

Is the elimination of video tape hiss 
worth $379 to you? 

If it is, then KLH has a handy little 
device that you might find interesting. 
The KLH Burwen Dynamic Noise 
Filter reduces the annoying hiss that 
often comes when a videocassette's 
audio is played through a stereo system. 


The DNF-1201A senses the audio 
signal levels on the video tape and 
cuts the high frequency response 
during portions with a low audio 
signal, when tape hiss is usually heard. 
The DNF, for all you statistic fans, 
provides 5-1 4dB of tape hiss reduction, 
has a 96 dB dynamic range and a 
frequency response of ± 0.5db maxi- 
mum from 10 Hz to 20 Hz. It can be 


used with any VCR equipment with 
an audio output jack and connects 
into the tape monitor circuit of a pre- 
amplifier or receiver. Pushbutton 
controls allow you to set the level of 
noise reduction and a fine tuning 
sensitivity control with an LED readout 
allows for precision calibration flexi- 
bility. 

Now if only they could come out 
with something to give videocassettes 
stereo sound to play through this 
hissless stereo system. 

THAT'S A SWITCH! 

Yet another new switching mechan- 
ism for the hardcore video fanatic is 
now available. This one, the Video- TV 
Multi-Selector Switch from Dynamic 
Video Specialties, is intended for 
those with a single VCR hooked up to 
more than one television set. 

The Video-TV Multi-Selector Switch 
—which retails for $49.95— allows 
you to watch a video-taped program 
on one television while a second set is 



turned to regular broadcast program- 
ming. The Switch can handle up to 
four sets at a time and no additional 
splitters or switches are needed to 
make it work. 

Nowall you've got to do is find two 
or more things on tape and television 
that you want to watch at the same 
time. Perhaps All the President's Men 
and the election returns . . . 

NOWWE'VEHEARDEVERYTHING! 

For the videophile who has just 
about everything and wants to com- 
plete the set, the VSC Corporation 
has come out with a new videocassette 
recorder accessory — the VSC Speed 
Listening device. 

Why, you are undoubtedly asking 
yourself, would someone want to 
"speed listen” while viewing a video 
tape? Company President Marvin 
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Flaks offers this explanation; since 
VCR owners are generally an affluent 
and therefore busy group of people 
who work and play at an “enthusiastic" 
pace, they need to have the capability 



to view and listen to shows at their 
“optimum'' speed. 

Flaks further explains VSC's research 
indicates the human brain is most 
comfortable processing verbal infor- 
mation at speeds of 250 to 300 words 
per minute, about twice the average 
speaking rate. Flaks contends that 
comprehension increases and con- 
centration improves at this faster rate, 
as well as helping to liven up slow- 
paced movies. 

The folks at VSC have included a 
new Matsushita integrated circuit 
into the Speed Listening unit which, 
they promise, corrects the distortion 
which usually makes people sound 
like Donald Duck when the speed is 
increased. 

So Evelyn Wood— pay attention! 

"I DON'T KNOW YOUR HONOR 
— I'LL HAVE TO CONSULT 
MY VCR/' 

A new series of two hour video- 
cassette instructional tapes for lawyers 
has been released by Home Inter- 
national Theater, Inc. of King City, 
Oregon. A division of the company, 
Video Law, researched and produced 
the color video series. 

The series, which will be offered at 
first exclusively through mail order, 
will deal with common legal and 
strategic errors made by trial lawyers. 
They star real-life attorneys and judges 
in a recreated trial of an authentic 
personal injury case. Don't expect 
real-life drama and suspense to accom- 
pany this trial, however, as Jurors and 
witnesses are portrayed by actors. 

The trial itself will illustrate common 
traps that snare trial lawyers. After the 


simulation of an authentic verdict is 
rendered, a discussion between the 
Judge and lawyers follows analysing 
the legal points, trial techniques, and 
strategies. 

Each two hour cassette will retail for 
$150. Other tapes in the series will 
cover such subjects as search and 
seizure, child custody, cross examina- 
tion of medical experts, and preparation 
of a hospital malpractice suit. 

TAB "A" IN SLOT "B " MADE EASY 

Videodisc and tape machines are 
good for more than Just watching 
Casablanca or dirty movies. Some 
folks are taking full advantage of the 
educational and instructional applica- 
tions of all this video technology and 
are coming out with some very 
informative programming. 

Transmedia Communications Net- 
work, Incorporated (TCN), a new 
marketing and video programming 
firm in New York, will be producing a 
series of “How To" discs, cassettes, 
and cable programs in conjunction 
with special-interest magazines like 
Gourmet and Architectural Digest. 
TCN hopes it will be the link between 
magazines and video technology. 
First off will be videodiscs— in an as of 
yet undecided format— produced with 
the various magazines and marketed 
to the periodical’s readers. Plans for 
widespread international distribution 
are being formulated. 

These discs are expected to be 
priced in the $25 range and will 
contain no paid advertising, except 
for the obvious plugs forthe magazines 
themselves. Several unnamed periodi- 
cals are working with TCN to develop 
discs in the areas of mechanics, home 
services and repair, skiing, and golf. 
They also plan to market cassettes for 
the home market and special pro- 
gramming for sale to cable operations. 


up to 60 
fv Channels 
with your pwn 
earth station. 



it’s a whole 
new wprid of 
entertainment. 


With this 11' satellite receiving 
dish antenna totally assembled and 
installed by National Microtech, 
you can receive from 40 to 60 
television stations m your own 
home You'll see the best of pay 
and commercial television 


* Current uncut movies 

★ Up to 13 pro games each Sun- 
day 

* Sporting events not available on 
commercial TV 

* Live Las Vegas entertainment 

★ Special children's and religious 
programing 

★ And much, much more 


RED AND GREEN CARDBOARD 
GLASSES OPTIONAL 

For a mere $100,000, you can pick 
up a new video system that allows you 
to view objects hovering in space. 

The SpaceCraph, manufactured by 
Cenisco Computers in Costa Mesa, 
California, also reveals objects from 
over, under and around. The Space- 
Graph employs a vibrating mirror, a 
computer and a special television 
screen to present these 3-D images; 
the manufacturerclaimsthese images 
are more realistic and more easily 
changed than those created by systems 
employing lasers or steroscopic photo- 
graphy. 

The Wall Street journal theorizes 
the first users of this system will be air 


It's a whole new world of enter- 
tainment call toll free for a no 
obligation free estimate... 

1 - 800 - 647-6144 

In Mississippi call collect 

601 - 226-8432 



National Microtech 

PO Bo. MS 


(Continued on page 21) 
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What 
Makes It 
Work 

OVERVIEW by Mike Gold 

Our planet seems full of people 
who do not watch television. Every 
time you turn around— at bars, parties, 
family gatherings, picnics, funerals 
— some snob is out there cornering 
you with the phrase "I do not watch 
television . . . 

. , except M*A*S*H.'' 

If M*A*S"’H has no other value, it 
has brought the inleliectual snob 
back to the boob tube. More impor- 
tantly, it has proved to even the most 
pompous practitioner of polite lan- 
guage that television could be done 
'n a creative and edifying manner. 

Virtually all theater begins with a 
concept— the property, as it is re- 
ferred to in the business. In the case 
of M*A*S*H. that concept had to be 
a blockbuster, right? 

Wrong. In the beginning, M*A*S*H 
was a turkey. 

It started out as a novel— M.AS.H. 
(the asterisks were the work of some- 
body in the Twentieth Century-Fox 
art department), written by a Korean 
War M.A.S.H. vet named Doctor J. 
Richard Hornberger under the pseu- 
donym Richard Hooker. Hornberger 
did not join up with the army volun- 
tarily like many other wartime doctors, 
he was drafted. Yet one should not 
presume Hornberger was anti-war. 

After the conflict ended, the doctor 
returned to his native Maine. After 
several years of routine practice, he 
began to write a fictionalized account 
of his Korean experiences. He did 
not sell the book for another ten 
years, after having been turned 
down by nearly every major publisher 
in the business. 

The book hardly set the world on 
fire, although it did impress Screen- 
writer Ring Lardner, Jr. Lardner hus- 
tled up a deal with Twentieth Century- 
Fox— it is not all that difficult to sell 
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the rights to a book if you know how 
to use the words “comedy" and 
“cheap" in the same sentence. Fox 
bought both the movie and televi- 
sion rights for a song. 

Getting a director was not as easy. 
After a dozen rejections, Fox and 
Producer Ingo Preminger hired 
Robert Altman, a television director 
who made his mark on such shows 
as Combat and Maverick. 

At the time, no one knew Robert 
Altman was a g*e*n*i*u*s. They began 
to get the idea when the cast was 
set— it read likea Who's Who In Film 
for the upcoming decade. Donald 
Sutherland played the calculating 
Hawkeye Pierce. Elliot Gould took 
on the role of the wisecracking chest- 
cracker Trapper John Mclntire. Per- 
haps the greatest “new” talent of the 
decade, Robert Duvall, played the 
religious fanatic Major Frank Burns. 
Tom Skerritt became the sexist bigot 
Duke Forrest, Sally Kellerman the 
army-brat-turned-nurse Hot Lips 
Houlihan. Others in the cast included 
Bud {Harold and Maude) Cort, Rene 
Auberjonois, football star Fred William- 
son. and John (McMillian and Wife) 
Schuck. 

The film tracked the book in terms 
of content but not in terms of tone. 
Author Hornberger did not dwell on 
the pointlessness and inhumanity 
of war; he never could be confused 
with a radical. Screenwriter Lardner 
actually went to jail over his anti- 
McCarthy beliefs, And Altman has a 
particularly singular view of the world 
—one that defies convenient labels. 

One must recall the type of world 
we were living in back in 1 970. The 
painfully fruitless Vietnam War had 
been going on for years and years, 
the protests and street demonstra- 
tions for more than three. By the time 
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the movie was released, 

many a warhawk was beginning to 
think the Vietnam War was a mistake. 
The sentiments expressed in M'/t'S*/-/ 
were perceived as anti-war. 

M*A*S*H was a big hit. In sub- 
sequent re-release, its anti-war over- 
tones and comedic aspects were 
underscored by its being double- 
billed with Patton. 

Seeing it had a hit on its hands, 
Twentieth Century-Fox started de- 
velopment work on a weekly sitcom. 

Again, the process started out 
with a fantastically creative writer- 
producer team: Larry Gelbart, a gra- 
duate of the Your Show of Shows 
writing school (fellow students: Mel 
Brooks, Woody Allen, Neil Simon), 
and Gene Reynolds, producer of 
two well-received sitcoms: The Ghost 
and Mrs. Muir and Room 222. 

Again, the process continued with 
creative casting: Alan Alda was 
given the lead role of Hawkeye Pierce 
but was given the personality of Trap- 
per John (even today, most people 
think Elliot Gould played Hawkeye in 
the movie). Character actor Larry Lin- 
ville was cast as the inept Major Burns 
—his religious fanaticism eliminated 
as a concession to the spineless cen- 
sors at CBS. The characters of Duke, 
Spearchucker and Painless were eli- 
minated— more-or-less: during the 
first season, Timothy Brown played 
Spearchucker from time to time. 

Under Reynolds and Gelbart, 
M'A'S'H the television series be- 
came a different property: it was as 
different from the movie as the movie 
was from the book. 

In the pilot episode, the usual 
4077th hi-jinks were interrupted by 
a stunningly sophomoric speech 
about the morality and the rigors of 
war. Whereas Hawkeye's oration 
seems like using an H-Bomb to 
blow up an anthill, it did set the 
theme for futureepisodes.CBS loved 
it and scheduled fM*A*S*H in the 
8:00 to 8:30 Sunday timeslot for the 
1972-1973 season. 

After the show was picked up, 
some important changes were made. 
Priest Dago Red, played in the pilot 
by George Morgan, was written out 
and replaced in the second show by 
William Christopher as John Mulcahy. 
The character of Radar, performed 
by Gary Burghoff (the only holdover 
from the movie) was changed con- 
siderably: in the movie. Radar was 
something of a sprite, aiding Hawk- 
eye, Trapper and Duke in their evil 
deeds— it was Radar who put the 
microphone under Hot Lips’ bed. In 
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the television series, he inherited 
some of the innocence and cupidity 
expressed by Bud Cort in the film 
version. 

As counterpoint to whatever oftici- 
ousness was left at the 4077th, Jamie 
Farr was introduced as the corporal 
who would stop at nothing— not 
even suicide — to get out of the army. 
Farr, as Klinger, served to define the 
role of Father Mulcahy, and it was 
Mulcahy’s character that made 
M*A*S*H different from the hit movie. 
The film was not big on compassion, 
and Mulcahy made it the show’s 
strong suit. In later episodes, Klinger’s 
suicidal tendencies gave way to 
mock transvestism. 

With the characters and tone set, 
M'A*S*H began to brew. The show 
started out as something a bit more 
creative than your average televi- 
sion sitcom (remember, this was the 
time such shows as AH In The Family 
and Mary Tyler Moore were beginning 
to make it big). What made it unique 


was the development of the charac- 
ters: how they grew and how we, as 
viewers, reacted to that evolution. 

By the second season, characters 
were being written in to bring out the 
best in the cast: Edward Winter played 
Cojonel Flagg, a CIA agent who 
personified everything Hawkeye and 
T rapper hated about the war and the 
army. Alan Arbus was cast as the 
army’s revolving shrink Dr. Sidney 
Freedman, possibly the only other 
sane American besides Mulcahy in 
all of Korea. Both characters served 
to set perimeters for the others: by 
their actions we discovered more 
about the central figures in the cast. 

The second season was impor- 
tant for one other reason: it marked 
the first season Alan Alda started 
writing and directing episodes. Alda’s 
vision certainly helped the series 
grow: within the next seven sea- 
sons, nearly all major cast members 
would join Alda as occasional writers 
and/or directors. 

One would think with all this won- 
derful character development and 
all this marvelous, insightful comedy 
going on, M*A’’S*H would be the 
biggest thing to hit the cathode ray 
tube since Arthur Godfrey. Not true. 

In its first season, M’'A*S*H placed 
in the bottom half of the ratings. The 
show actually was cancelled, but 
Fox went to bat against CBS, making 
several contractual concessions to 
ensure a second season. Their gamble 
paid off: according to The Complete 
Directory to Prime-Time Network TV 
Shows, M'A*:S*H followed its first 
season 46th place finish with a se- 
cond season fourth place. Only once 
in the next four seasons did M'A'S'H 
place in the second ten; more often 
than not, it was in the top five. 

All it took was a better timeslot. 
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Not bad fora show that wascanceied. 

As characters were written in. 
characters were written out. McLean 
Stevenson, cast as the Colonel Klink- 
like commanding officer Colonel 
Henry Blake, decided to quit the 
show after the third season. In a 
highly-emotional last show, Blake 
was transferred out of the unit. In the 
“epilogue" between the last act and 
the closing credits. Radar ran into 
the operating theatre to announce 
Blake’s plane to Tokyo was shot 
down and theirformerC.O. presumed 
dead. Only Gary Burghoff knew of 
this plot twist— the rest of the cast 
was not given copies of that script 
page: their reactions, in character, 
were real. 

The next season started off with 
Trapper John transferred home while 
Hawkeye was off-base on an extend- 
ed drunk. Replacing Trapper was an 
entirely original (i.e. not based upon 
a character in the movie or the book) 
character, B.J, Hunnicutt, played by 
Mike Farrell. Terminally good-natured. 
Hunnicutt secretly was a practical 
jokester. A warm and rational man, 
he did not always indulge in Hawk- 
eye’s stunts, and upon occasion he 
reprimanded Hawkeye for his child- 
ishness. 

Married and fiercely loyal to his 
wife, Hunnicutt was the odd man out 
during the fourth season. He did not 
fit into any of the convenient role 
cliches set during the previous sea- 
sons. If he was not so damned like- 
able. he would not have worked. 
Being so likeable and so different, 
he brought the whole show up to a 



higher level. 

Farrell was aided by the televison 
veteran Harry Morgan, who took over 
as commanding officer during the 
third half-hour of the season. A career 
soldier, Morgan’s Colonel Potter was 
nonetheless all too aware of army 
B.S. He also knew a good thing 
when he saw it; Hawkeye might be 
intolerably looney, but he was the 
best damn surgeon in all Korea. 

Potter also served an original func- 
tion; he was the father figure to the 
whole camp. Houlihan did not re- 
spect Blake; she could not help but 
respect her new C.O. Klinger was 
accepted by Blake — he was treated 
as the problem child by Potter. The 
old man made the show more realistic. 

The only character who stagnated 
by the fourth season was Frank Burns; 
he stuck out like a sore thumb. To 
help him out a bit, his paramour Hot 
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Lips was given a romantic interest: a 
iieutenant colonel Houlihan marries 
at the end of the fifth season. Hot 
Lips' defection from Burns serves 
as nice counterpoint, but by the 
beginning of the sixth season Burns 
was out, replaced by the boorish but 
talented surgeon Major Charles 
Emerson Winchester III, played by 
David Ogden Stiers. 

Houlihan's character did not stop 
evolving. It became clear her marriage 
was not working out, and in the 
seventh season she divorced the 
rarely-seen lieutenant colonel after 
several attempts at reconciliation.' 
She grew as a soldier, too: no longer 
the army brat, Houlihan began to 
tolerate and understand Hawkeye. 
Her divorce made her a stronger 
woman, earning the respect of her 
peers in the process: the name “Hot 
Lips” was replaced by her given 
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name "Margaret” everywhere but on 
Twentieth Century-Fox’s press hand- 
outs. 

Growth and evolution has become 
MM*S*H's stock-in-trade, and the 
viewers love it. As the cast grew 
stronger, the ratings went up: it is not 
unusual to see M*A*S'H at the top of 
the weekly ratings chart. 

Indeed, the show has grown so 
much that many earlier gimmicks no 
longer work. Colonel Flagg was 
brought back after an absence of 
several seasons to see how he would 
relate to Major Winchester: obviously, 
the intelligent Winchester saw through 
Flagg once the play to his ego wore 
off. More interestingly, the character 


of Flagg itself ceased to work in 
M*A*S*H's more realistic atmosphere. 
Radar disappeared at the beginning 
of the eighth season, returned home 
after the death of his uhcle. His 
position was filled by Klinger — the 
first time the program promoted 
from within. Klinger slopped wearing 
dresses and started taking his tasks 
more seriously. 

M*A*S*H works as long as its 
writing holds up. It survives major 
cast changes and is made better for 
fhem. It survives. major production 
changes as well— Gelbart left at the 
end of fhe fourfh season. Reynolds 
at the end of fhe fifth. Only by the 
beginning of the ninth and current 
season did the program show any 
signs of running out of steam— lately 
the scripts have not been up to par. 
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Yet M*A*S*H is as popular as 
ever. During its seventh season, it 
was on network an unprecedented 
seven times a week: the prime-time 
broadcast, a late-night rerun, and a 
daily mid-afternoon rerun. It is just 
as successful in syndicafion, as 
many local stafions have been airing 
two episodes each night. 

The show is not locked into a 
downward spiral, but it could use 
one major change. 

M*A*S*H could— and probably 
should — lose Hawkeye Pierce. 

Even with the stretched reality of 
television, Hawkeye has been with 
the 4077th too long. The producers 
know it: a season or two back, it was 
explained— much to Hawkeye’s cha- 
grin — the number of “points" a sur- 
geon would have to earn before he 


would be shipped stateside was 
upped considerably. 

One has to wonder what else the 
producers and writers could do with 
Hawkeye's character. Many of the 
best shows in the past several sea- 
sons revolved around other charac- 
ters: Mulcahy's promotion, Winches- 
ter’s addiction to dexedrine, Hunni- 
cutt’s belief fhat his children forgot 
their father. Houlihan is a career 
army nurse. Potter is a career army 
doctor. Hawkeye was drafted— he 
should have followed Trapper home 
by now. 

The show is not pegged on Alan 
Alda— not on Alda as an actor, as a 
writer or as a director. M*A’’S*H 
could use some new blood at the 
lop. 

Just about the only person who 
has not evolved is the creator Doctor/ 
Novelist J. Richard Hornberger, He 
does not see any money from the 
television show, and whereas he un- 
doubtedly saw some income from 
the half-dozen or so M*A*S*H novels 
that were ghost-written under his 
name, the two sequels he wrote 
were hardly entrenched on the New 
York Times best-sellers list. 

Hornberger’s M*A*S*H continues 
to be a distant relative to the tele- 
vision show. In his books, Blake was 
not killed oft (in fact, Blake was not 
killed for certain on the television 
series). B.J. and Winchester do not 
exist. Radar is a successful busi- 
nessman. And Hawkeye Pierce is 
concerned about all those commu- 
nists and peace wimps floating about. 

The movie people continue to do 
well: Robert Altman has gone on to 
be a major filmmaker— even if not 
always commercially successful. 
Donald Sutherland and Elliot Gould, 
the original Hawkeye and Trapper, 
respectively, are big stars. 

And the television show continues 
to be Twentieth CenturyFox’s license 
to print money. If it were to go off the 
air tomorrow, Fox would continue to 
reap profits from syndication for 
decades to come. 

Even if this becomes the final 
season for M*A*S*H. the program 
has set a standard of excellence 
network television desperately needs. 
Someday, somebody will come up 
with a sitcom some people will say 
"is as good as After a few 

seasons, people will say it is even 
better. 

M*A*S'H is one hell of a televi- 
sion show, but the potential it brings 
to television will be far, far more 
impressive. ■ 
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Newsline 

(Continued from page 15) 
traffic controllers, although the pos- 
sibilities for rock concert embellish- 
ment are endless. The device is 
expected to reach the market this 
summer. 


VCRS & VIDEODISCS 


IT ALL ADS UP 

The fireworks will begin in earnest 
next month in the great videodisc 
war. The first volley will be fired by 
Magnavox against the competing and 
noncompatible RCA videodisc system 
with an $8,000,000 advertising cam- 
paign. 

Magnavox hopes that this huge ad 
budget will get its idea across to the 
public that their Magnavision video- 
disc player, though higher priced than 
the RCA machine— $775 for Magnavox 
as compared to $500 for the RCA— is 
the "superpremium" disc player, the 
"gourmet video” of the home market. 

Magnavox has reason to worry that 
their message might be lost in the 
shuffle. Starting in April, RCA will 
retaliate with their gargantuan 
$12,000,000 ad campaign, with the 
emphasis on the price differential 
between the two machines. Both 
campaigns are expected to run through- 
out the year. 

RCA is hoping to sell about 200,000 
units this year, but Robert Eastwood, 
director of sales and marketing for 
Magnavision, believes that will not 
happen and that even "half that 
number is a dream too." 

Initially, the Magnavox campaign 
will appear in print before spilling 
over to the tube sometime in March— 
the time, incidently, that RCA begins 
their television campaign. Also, the 
first ads will not be carrying a price tag 
for the machine because, according 
to Eastwood, "Prices are bouncing all 
over the place," as a result of the price 
wars currently underway between 
many dealerships. With a little shopping 
around, the consumer can have a 
Magnavision disc player for less than 
$700 and some warehouse retailers 
have been selling the machine for as 
low as $560. 

Magnavox has not gotten off to a 
good start in their carefully orchestrated 
market-by-market preliminary sales 
campaign over the past two years. 
One embarassing bug in the Magna- 
vision players has been a problem 
with reliability. Retailers report that 
50% to 60% of all the disc machines 
sold were returned for servicing. 
According to the company, an overhaul 
in the machine's interior design has 


helped to drastically reduce the defect/ 
return ratio. 

VCRs, VCRs EVERYWHERE BUT 
NOT A ONE TO BUY! 

Despite our continuing economic 
woes, the American public seems to 
have plenty of bucks to shell out for 
video equipment in general and video- 
cassette recorders in particular. In 
fact, we are buying up VCRs faster 
than they can be manufactured and 
delivered to retail outlets. 

Many VCR manufacturers are having 
a problem meeting this ever increasing 
consumer demand. Both Sony and 
Zenith are experiencing severe short- 
ages and may not be able to catch up 
with demand until year's end. RCA 
says it sharply underestimated the 
market for its SelectaVision VCR, 
expecting to sell about 600,000 units 
when sales have already reached 
800,000. Likewise, Magnavox is back- 
ordered on their VCR through the first 
quarter of this year. The higher-priced 
feature-laden units are the first to sell 
out. 

VIVA VIDEO! 

Did you know that Bo Derek is a 
d/ez? 

At least she will be when Warner 
Home Video begins its distribution of 
Spanish language videocassettes this 
month. These tapes of popular movies 
are dubbed in Spanish for the country's 
growing Hispanic population, beginning 
with the box office hits 70, The Exorcist, 
and Enter the Dragon. 

Warner Communications' Mort Fink, 
president of the home video division, 
said his company took into considera- 
tion the burgeoning number of His- 
panic Americans in coming to this 
decision. That, along with their growing 
economic base made this move feasible. 
The Spanish versions of these films 
will be marketed through regular 
video retailers as well as in additional 
outlets in high density Hispanicareas. 
Translated, that means a whole new 
market for the videocassette industry. 

BUT YOU CAN FAST FORWARD 
THROUGH THE ADS 

Britain has its first retail magazine 
on videocassette. Entitled Rewind, 
this magazine on tape is expected to 
have an impressive 25,000 circulation. 

Articles in the magazine will be 
interspaced with paid advertising 
which will help to defray production 
costs. The Rewind cassettes will there- 
fore cost just a little more than a blank 
tape and will be produced so that the 
taped articles can be erased, leaving 
the "reader" with a blank tape for 
rerecording. 


Retail outlets carrying Thorn-EMI 
products will be the initial distributors 
of Rewind. It sounds like it would be 
worth buying, if only for the pleasure 
of watching all those commercials 
being erased from your sight forever. 


LOTS OF AMATUER ALLEN FUNTS 

Home movies are out. Home video 
tapes are in. 

Predicasts, a market analysis firm in 
Cleveland, Ohio, predicts a huge 
jump in the sales of home video 
cameras by the end of 1982. They 
expect the 1979 figure of 60,000 
units sold to shoot up an estimated 
65 per cent to more than a quarterof a 
million units sold annually by the end 
of 1982. 

This, no doubt, is due to the recent 
introduction of lightweight VCRs which 
can be taken anywhere, with almost 
as much ease as the passe home 
movie cameras. Soon everybody will 
have a video camera to go along with 
their VCR, making home movies 
easier than ever, although probably 
just as dull. 


AND THE LIST CROWS ON 

You say there's nothing worth watch- 
ing on television tonight? If you own a 
videocassette or videodisc player what 
to watch on the tube should no longer 
be the problem — in fact, finding the 
time to view all that is available might 
prove to be even more difficult. 

The National Video Clearing House 
(NVCH), publisher of the prestigous 
and prodigious Video Source Book, 
says there are more than 30,000 
prerecorded programs currently avail- 
able on tape and disc. NVCH also 
reports it has been adding an average 
of 1 500 titles each month to its 
various lists. These programs, available 
from 450 national wholesalers and 
distributors, fall into the following 


catagories: 

General Interest/Education . . . 33.4% 

Health and Science 23.0% 

Movies/Entertainment 13.3% 

Fine Arts 7.4% 

Children/Juvenile 5.9% 

Business/Industry 5.4% 

Sports/Recreation 4.0% 

How To/Instruction 3.4% 


The NVCH also reported 62% of 
these programs are available in the 
Beta format, 59% in VHS, 84% on %- 
inch Umatic tape, and 1% on video- 
disc. The people at NVCH expect the 
number of titles to top 40,000 within 
the next several months. 

You might have to quit your job to 
be able to keep up with things ! 
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NO SAFE HAVEN 

There is a new form of advertising 
rearing its head on the horizon, and if 
you are Mr. or Ms. Average American 
Shopper, there is little chance that 
you will be able to avoid it. Here's 
how it works: 

You are walking towards the check- 
out line in your local supermarket 
with a basket bulging with your pur- 


chases. As is your wont, you grab this 
week's issue of the Enquirer from the 
rack to catch up on the latest develop- 
ments in cancer cures, dieting and 
Farrah Fawcett's love life when, sud- 
denly, a voice from above booms out, 
"Buy Coca-Cola, on sale now!" 

You look up and see the familiar six- 
pack, followed by a similar pitch for 
another consumer product on two 
19-inch television screens above the 
checkout counter. 


SHAPE OF THINGS TO COME 

If you believe popular theatrical 
films and tired instructional material 
is to be the total future of the videodisc, 
think again. 

Former president of NBC, now 
executive vice-president of RCA Herb 
Schlosser believes there will be a lot 
more to this new device than we see 
now. In fact, he predicts tailor-made 
programming will be the disc's wave 
of the future. Speaking in Hollywood 
before a luncheon of the Academy of 
Television Arts and Sciences, Schlos- 
ser said, "There will be less depen- 
dence on feature films. We believe 
that eventually new productions will 
dominate in drama, comedy and music." 

Mr. Schlosser further stated only 
the "best films" from movie studios 
would sell well enough to warrant the 
expense of their transfer to disc. 
"Once the best of the feature film 
inventories has been released on disc, 


What is this? 

It is, quite simply. On Line Media, 
lnc.'s new videodisc-based advertising 
system for supermarkets which has 
just recently been tested in several 
New Jersey stores. On Line Media is 
not alone in this venture — such adver- j 
tisers as Union Carbide, General ! 
Electric, Coca-Cola, NBC, Generali 
Foods, and Time-Life are backing them, i 
Under this system, the advertiser 


pays On Line Media bOc, SI. 10 or 
51.75 for every three-, five-, and 10- 
second spot flashed on the screen. 
On Line, in turn, pays the store a flat 
S6 per 1000 customers shuffling 
through the checkout counters. 

Commercials at the point of purchase 
is a geat idea for advertisers, but the 
consumer is stuck with them. At least 
at home you can go and make your- 
self a sandwich while the ads are on 
the screen. 


there may not be enough successful 
films released each year by them- 
selves to sustain this business." New, 
specially made disc programming is 
the only way the various companies 
marketing the machine would be able 
to keep up with the expected demand 
for software. 

Schlosser sees the musical videodisc 
as an area for "big opportunities" 
which calls for the "creation of a 
dynamic synthesis of music and video 
—a new type of entertainment different 
from anything done before." With the 
optical (laser) videodisc's impressive 
capacity for stereo sound, such a 
synthesis is even now within their 
capabilities. 

PORN NO MORE? 

Video Shack, a leading New York 
area videocassette retailer reports 
sales of pornographic video tapes 
down considerably during 1980 in 


terms of their total percentage of 
sales. Despite this drop. Video Shack 
has never made more money on X- 
rated fare. 

This indicates how much the video- 
cassette industry has grown in just the 
last year. A year ago, porno tapes 
accounted for about 50 per cent of 
Video Shack's business; this year it 
has dropped to 20 per cent of total 
sales. The increase in dollar sales, they 
i add, are primarily based on five 
j sexcassette leaders— /nsatiab/e, Tigres- 
I ses. Female Athletes, Debbie Does 
Dallas, and Inside Seka. These sell, on 
the average, for S89.95 each— a S10 
drop from last year. 

Porno tapes still represent a sizable 
piece of the videocassette market, 
but as that market grows, X-rated films 
are getting lost in the shuffle. 

STALKING THE WILD 
VCR RETAILER 

Video Consultants of Troutdale, 
Oregon conducted a survey recently 
to profile the average American pre- 
recorded videocassette retailer. We 
know you have all been holding your 
breath awaiting the results. 

Based on 214 interviews of the 
above mentioned retailers. Video Con- 
sultants found that the average dealer 
grosses between 524,000 and 527,000 
monthly— a figure resulting from a 10 
to 30 per cent sale or rental of porno 
tapes. Mr. Average Retailer is more 
likely than not to have a membership 
tape rental program where the cus- 
tomer is charged an average 550 
membership fee and then 55 per 
cassette rental. Non-members tend 
to pay 510 for the service. 

Seventy to ninety per cent of both 
sales and rentals are in the VHS 
format, a figure that runs just slightly 
higher than the 64 per cent share of 
the total VCR market that the VHS 
system currently enjoys. 


CABLE 


CBS- 

"CABLE" BROADCAST SYSTEM? 

One would think the last thing the 
networks would want to hear about is 
the successes of the competing field 
of cable television. But rather than 
tune out cable, some of the networks 
are paying close attention— and money. 
Both CBS and ABC are roaring full 
steam into the world of cable program- 
ming with competing packages of 
cultural presentations. 

CBS is gearing up for a mid-year 
premiere of its newly formed CBS 
Cable with an initial schedule of 12 
hours daily. True to the high expecta- 
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tions of this new video venture, CBS 
has lined up some impressive talent 
to fill those hours, including Fellini's 
Orchestra Rehearsal, Carlo Lizzani's 
Fontamara, Joe Papp's Kiss Me, Petruchio 
and P/rafes of Penzance with Linda 
Ronstadt, the works of Aaron Copland 
and Samuel Barber performed by the 
Chamber Orchestra of New York and 
the Los Angeles Chamber Orchestra, 
Leonard Bernstein conducting the 
nine Beethoven symphonies, jazz 
specials with Sarah Vaughn and Dizzy 
Gillespie, as well as performances by 
such musicians as violinist Pinchas 
Zukerman, cellist Yo-Yo Ma, and 
sitarist Ravi Shankar. 

About 60 per cent of CBS Cable's 
programming will be original perfor- 
mances created specially for the new 
service. They are not, however, rushing 
blindly into this venture: CBS has 
gathered statistics and demographics 
supporting their commitment to cable 
programming. Prime-time audiences 
of public television increased during 
the past year, capturing in the process 
an audience comprised of 63 percent 
of "college educated" households, 
the majority of which represent in- 
comes of $20,000 or more. Currently 
1.5 million households are locked 
into being recipients of CBS' cultural 
offerings. 

CBS is not alone among the net- 
works scrambling for a hunk of the 
cable market. Alpha, the joint cultural 
cable venture of ABC and Warner- 
Amex, launches April 1 5. Proof of the 
public’s desire for this particular service 
comes from the 700 cable systems 
representing 3.5 million subscribers 
ready to receive Alpha's initial offering 
of between two and one half and 
three and one half hours of performing 
arts nightly, seven days a week. 

Alpha will be underwritten by adver- 
tisers who will be sold 15 second 
spots between presentations. Most of 
this will be in the form of "billboards" 
—superimposed messages on the 
screen. Alpha subscribers need not 
fear Mr. Whipple or Aunt Bluebell 
popping up between Mozart and the 
opera. 

Like CBS, ABC spent considerable 
time and money— roughly $1,000,000 
—on research which pinpointed a 
potential 90,000,000 people who 
would be receptive to cultural/arts 
programing. That is about 40 per cent 
of the population. Both ABC and 
Warner-Amex hope these numbers 
are correct. 

There is cause for some concern. In 
the area of cultural programming, the 
nets have competition, both with 
themselves and PBS presentations. 
Their cable packages will also be 
(Continued on page 30) 


IMPRESSIVE SHOWINGS 


With Satellite T.V. In Your Home. 


IF you love television, but have poor 
reception, or live in an area with only a few 
stations, HOME VIDEO MART has the 
answer to your problems. This 1 2-foot 
microwave dish brings in 24 channels, 
directly from the satellite to your living room, 
no matter where you live.* HBO, SHOW- 
TIME, CABLE NEWS, SPANISH 
PROGRAMS, CHILDRENS PROGRAMS 
STATIONS FROM NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
LOS ANGELES, SAN FRANCISCO 
ATLANTA, EUROPE, CANADA, AND 
MORE SPORTS THAN YOU'LL HAVETIME 
TO WATCH. ENJOY PERFECTLY LEGAL 
SATELLITE TELEVISION IN YOUR OWN 
HOME. For only S3995.95 

plus tax and installation 

'In some especially rugged terrain, reception may oe 
affected. HOME VIDEO MART wilt do a computer terrain 
study at no charge, prior to installation. 

Home Video Mart 4600 El Camino Real, Suite 204 
los Altos. CA 94022 (415)949.0230 


HOME VIDEO MART 
now has a limited supply 
of antennas. You can in- 
stall one yourself in less 
than thirty minutes, and 
you'll own your own 
sophisticated reception 
system. Single trans- 
ponder brings in up to 
three more stations. 
only $399.95 plus t« 


From “Birth of a Natiori ” to “AH That Jazz” 

60 years of great movies and tv. shows nowon 
video ca^ette. Over 1000 titles, many available 
T noother source.- New releases eecth mopth. ' 

.Vlfrite dr phdne for our giant free catalog; . “ ' 
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The Great 

Videodisc Showdown 

Video format wars revisted; 

now it’s the laser 
versus the needle. 


OVERVIEW by Paul Kupperberg 

These are wonderous times we 
live in. It is a time when the vast body 
of knowledge we continue to accu- 
mulate grows faster than our ability 
to absorb it, when advances in tech- 
nology threaten to outstrip current 
means of information storage. It is 
also a time of dwindling energy 
supplies and rising prices that have 
forced us to rethink most of our 
traditional forms of entertainment. 

It may have been the latter that 
facilitated the burgeoning home 
video market, but it is theformerthat 
will undoubtedly garner the greatest 
advantages from this field. We now 
can stay home and see all the movies, 
sports and cultural events we desire 
on our television screens thanks to 
cable, pay television, videocassette 
recorders and the newest entry in 
the field, the videodisc player. 

After ten years of research and 
development by several of the world's 
largest electronics manufacturers 
at a cost of close to one billion 
dollars, the videodisc is at last 
here. Actually, it would be more 
accurate to say the videodiscs are 
here because, like the videocas- 
sette recorders before them, we 
have been given three different incom- 
patible formats. Of course, each 
claims to be the best. 

This glut of disc technology is 
both a blessing and a curse. On the 
one hand, it allows the consumer to 
pick the system with the special 
features he needs or wants. On the 
other hand, it can lead to confusion 
and more than a little skepticism; 
how does the buyer knowthe video- 
disc format he buys today will not be 
obsolete tomorrow? 

Unfortunately, there is no way to 
know. Each system’s backers are 


projecting confidence in the face of 
the upcoming war. Regardless of 
the format, the videodisc is the wave, 
of the future and on that, all are in 
agreement. 

But what is the videodisc? 

Quite simply, it is the video equiv- 
alent of the familar phonograph record. 
But instead of only containing sound, 
the disc is stamped with signals for 
video images as well. When the 
player unit “reads” the disc it is able 
to reproduce on a regular television 
anything that can be captured on 
film or tape, all with the same ease it 
takes to play a record. 

Yet as wonderful as that sounds, it 
is still but the tip of the videodisc 
iceberg. Utilizing the special effects 
already available on optical (“laser”) 
disc players, it is possible to store 
an entire encyclopedia on a single 
side of one videodisc— and still have 
room left over for a couple hundred 
of your favorite recipes. 

What is more, the optical video- 
disc is also the perfect interactive 
system for education and industrial 
maintenance: lessons or instructions 
can be provided on discs which can 
be played back, stopped or backed 
up to keep pace with an individual’s 
learning abilities. It can also be 
stopped at any point to quiz the 
individual on what he has ostensibly 
learned. 

On top of all of this is one more 
major advantage; videodiscs deliver 
video images and sound superiorto 
anything you can get on home video- 
tape. over the air or through cable 
systems. 

But which of the three videodisc 
formats is the best? Well, that is hard 
to say— only the Magnavox optical 
has been on the market for any 
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length of time. RCA's SelectaVision 
disc player (not to be confused with 
RCA's SelectaVision videocassette 
recorder— surely not one of the 
smartest marketing strategies in the 
videodisc war) has just made its 
natiohal debut; JVC's Video High 
Density disc format will hit the stores 
by the end of the year. 

LASER OPTICAL 

Magnavox's Magnavision player 
was the first videodisc format to 
become commercially available in 
this country, going into test markets 
two years ago. It utilizes the tech- 
nology that many consider to be the 
most advanced on the market— a 
low-power laser beam that reads 
audio and video information from 
the videodisc. Late last year, Pioneer's 
compatible LaserDisc VP-1 000 player 
joined Magnavox in selected markets. 

The LaserDisc retails for $749 and 
the optiohal RU-1 000 remote control 
unit is available for $50. Though mar- 
keted by Pioneer as LaserDisc, other 
companies' versions of the same 
system are or will soon be available. 
In fact, there are many fingers in the 
optical videodisc pie: IBM, MCA, 
North American Philips, Magnavox 
and Universal Pioneer are all allied 
with one another in some way, shape 
or form in this venture. That is how 
we get a videodisc player sold in the 
U.S. that is manufactured in Japan 
from European technology— devel- 
oped, incidentally, by Philips. 

Here's how it works: the audio and 
video information is etched onto 
tracks on the disc with a laser, optically 
encoded. Most of these discs have 
30 minutes of play per side: these 
are called Cohstant Angular Velocity 
(CAV) discs. There will be an in- 


The laser encoded disc is 
virtually indestructible— 
you can touch its surface, 
scratch it— anything short 
of cracking it will not 
diminish its performance. 



Magnavox’s Magnavision 
Videodisc Player 


creasing amount of programming 
available on the 60 minute per side 
Constant Linear Velocity (CLV) disc, 
albeit with certain limitations which 
will be detailed shortly. 

The laser encoded disc is virtually 
indestructible, even kid-proof. You 
can touch its surface, scratch it, 
smear peanut butter on it, use it for a 
frisbee— anything short of cracking 
it will not diminish its performance. 
The helium-neon laser in the player 
can read the billions of microscopic 
indentations etched beneath the 
disc's surface through just about 
anything, allowing for unlimited plays. 

Once the laser picks up the infor- 
mation it is transmitted directly to 
the tube for the best picture you are 
likely to see on a television screen. 
There are none of the glitches or 
break-ups common on videotape, 
and in comparison to the average 
over-the-air broadcast signal — forget 
it. There is no comparison. 

If superior picture quality was not 
enough to recommend this system, 
there is the additional feature of 
stereo. The optical disc can be 
hooked directly into a stereo receiver 
for the finest video sound reproduc- 
tion available— from either mono or 
stero discs. The laser can also read 
state-of-the-art digital audio record- 
ings with an optional decorder. 

The optical systems include a 
playground of special effects fea- 
tures. The fast forward/reverse mode 
allows you to zip through the disc at 
three times normal speed. The scan 
feature allows for a super-fast skip- 
ping video playback (forward or 
reverse) of an entire side of a disc in 
under a minute. 

The system also has a forward 
and reverse slow function. The unit 


usually operates at a speed of 30 
frames per second, but this function 
allows you to slow things down to a 
single frame every five seconds. 

And if that is not enough, you can 
use the still/step control, also in 
forward or reverse. This is the freeze 
frame function that will hold each 
image on the screen for as long as 
you like, until you advance/reverse 
to the next frame by tapping the 
still/step button. Or you can go 
directly to any one of the 54.000 
numbered frames— the frame number 
can be displayed in the upper left of 
the screeh at the touch of a button— 
with the random-access search/dis- 
play option. You program the frame 
number you want into the calcu- 
lator-like buttons, hit the search 
button and off it goes. 

Also displayed on request are 
“chapter" numbers, which are sub- 
divisions on some discs that divide 
the contehts of the disc for easier 
access. Chapter search will bring 
you to the section of your choice — a 
most convenient feature for discs of 
musical performances, since it will 
enable you to go directly to a parti- 
cular selection. The use of any of the 
special effect features, ihcidentally, 
cuts off the audio portion of the disc 
until the standard "play" button is 
depressed. 

It is in the use of some special 
effects that the hour-per-side CLV 
disc has its disadvantages. Three 
times normal forward/reverse, slow 
forward/reverse, freeze frame, and 
frame display work only with the 
shorterSO minute discs. Othereffects 
apply to both types of discs. 

Over 160 programs are currently 
available for the optical format, and 
disc manufacturers will be adding 
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RCA’s “SelectaVision" 
Videodisc Player 


RCA’s SelectaVision Videodisc Piayer uses a 
microscopic diamond-tipped metal stylus that 
travels through the 12 miles of recorded grooves 
on each 60-minute side of the disc. 


numerous titles to their catalogs in 
the months and years to come. But 
right now you can get such full- 
length films as Saturday Night Fever 
or Jaws, or sports events, cooking 
lessons or cartoons — there is even 
an instructional disc for teaching 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation and 
CPR. The discs range from $5.95 to 
$24.95. 

GROOVED CAPACITANCE 

Unlike laser optical discs, the 
grooved capacitance videodisc oper- 
ates almost exactly like a standard 
phonograph record. RCA is now 
marketing its SelectaVision Video- 
disc Player. Once again, there are 
others who share in the production 
and distribution of fhe maohine and 
its software, including Zenith, CBS 
and MGM. 

The $500 SelectaVision uses a 
microscopic diamond-tipped metal 
stylus that travels through the 12 
miles of recorded grooves that com- 
prise each 60-minute side of the 
disc. The discs are stamped out of a 
conductive plastic, with 38 grooves 
shoehorned into the space that a 
single groove takes up on an audio 
recording. The diamond tip on the 
stylus guides it through the grooves 
while the metal portion picks up 
electrical information from the con- 
ductive plastic. 

That is where the crucial difference 
between laser optics and capacitance 
systems comes into play. The laser 
never actually makes contact with 
the disc, thereby eliminating the prob- 
lem of wearing out the disc through 
repeated plays, while the RCA system 
allows for only a limited play life due 
to the constant grinding away of 
stylus against surface. 

There is some question as to how 
long the discs will last before they 
have to be replaced: RCA claims 
300 plays, some competitors and 
engineers believe they are only good 
for 20 to 30. As of this writing, the 
SelectaVision has yet to be released 
so this question has not been sub- 
jected to practical home use. 

RCA's system also trails behind 
laser optics in the durability of its 
discs. While you can do anything 
short of shooting holes through the 
optical discs, the capacitance discs 
require special handling. Actually, 
they require no handling at all, as 
dirt, finger smudges and scratches 
will affect them even more than they 
would audio recordings. To avoid 
this problem, the RCA discs come in 
protective sleeves that can only be 
removed by inserting the sleeve into 
the player. There, the disc is put on 
the turntable and the sleeve with- 


drawn until it is time to return it to its 
own little dirt-free resting place. 

Unlike the optical disc players, 
the first generation of SeiectaVision 
videodisc piayers are not heavily 
loaded with special effects. Though 
equipped with two audio channels, 
they have yet to perfect stereo, 
although RCA does promise a stereo 
attachment will be available in early 
1982. 

Replacement styluses are avail- 
able for approximately $65 each 
and RCA recommends a change 
after 300 hours of playing time. The 
nice thing about this particular bit of 
videodisc maintenance is that you 
can replace the stylus yourself. By 
confrasf, the optical system’s laser 
must be replaced by a service 
department, although it lasts six 
times as long. 

RCA promises a steady and varied 
supply of programming forfhe Selec- 
faVision Player, ranging from the 
standard flicks and cartoons to 
cultural events, from sports high- 
lights to instructional discs, priced 
from $1 5 to $25. 

GROOVELESS CAPACITANCE 

The third and hopefully final entry 
into the videodisc war is the JVC 
Video High Density (VHD) Videodisc 
player, available later this year. Like 
the RCA system, JVC’s format- 
developed in conjunction with fVlat- 
sushita. General Electric, Thorn EMI, 
and the Victor Company— uses a 
needle, though It does not follow 
along a groove on the disc. Instead, 
a flat metal shoe rides the disc 
surface, guided by a signal from the 
disc. Thus the needle picks up the 


electrical capacitance signals from 
the conductive plastic disc without 
having to make contact with the 
disc. This, they say, reduces wear 
and prolongs the life of stylus and 
disc alike. JVC recommends the 
stylus be replaced approximately 
every 2000 hours— they have yet to 
determine exactly how many plays 
the disc will stand up to. 

The VH D format is also superior to 
RCA in the area of special effects 
features. The $650 unit has stereo 
sound, slow motion, fast forward/ 
reverse, rapid scan, normal speed 
reverse, freeze frame and frame step- 
ping. The more advanced functions 
such as random access to numbered 
frames will be available next year in 
a separate attachment selling for 
$150. 

The VHD disc resembles the RCA 
in that dirt and scratches affect its 
play, so it too is housed in a special 
sleeve. JVC expects the initial VHD 
library to include at least 1 60 major 
motion pictures, approximately 40 
of which will have a heavy emphasis 
on music to utilize the player's 
stereo capability. They are currently 
negotiating with Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions, Filmways and Time-Life 
films for programming. 

THE FUTURE 

The technology not only exists for 
these modern microchipped miracles, 
but is now at our fingertips. The 
important question we should ask is 
not which of these three formats will 
dominate the videodisc market — if 
any one does— but how it will affect 
our lives. 

”ln the 1980s,” RCA videodisc 
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Pioneer’s LaserDisc 
VP- 1 000 videodisc 
player and optional 
RU’ 10000 remote 
control unit 



chief Herb Schlosser notes, "the 
viewer will be master of his tele- 
vision set, not its slave. I do not refer 
only to the use of the videodisc in 
the classroom or the office. To me, 
the revolutionary aspect of the video- 
disc is that for the first time the 
average consumer will be able to 
afford a simple and reliable audio- 
visual playback system for use in his 
home. And he will use it for more 
than entertainment." 

It is this interactive quality that 
makes the videodisc such a powerful 
and potent too!. Dr. Nicholas Negro- 
ponte, of M.I.T.'s Defense Depart- 
ment's Advanced Research Projects 
Agency (DARPA), believes. “The video 
disc has nothing to do with movies. 
It is a book, a surrogate book." He 
views the videodisc— specifically the 
laser optical system— as the best 
information storage and retrival 
system in existence. A simple hook- 
up with a computer is enough to 
give the laser disc an almost un- 
limited capacity. 

With 54,000 frames per side to 
play with, the laser disc can store 
just about anything that can be 
housed elsewhere, and industry 
insiders feel confident the disc will 
quickly replace many information 
storage methods— such as micro- 
film, microfiche, tape and floppy disc 
—currently in use. It has been esti- 
mated 1 5 feet worth of books on a 
shelf can be stored on a single disc. 
Consider the possibilities. 

Large department stores are already 
looking into the possibility of using 
discs as in-sfore directories and 
point-of-purchase demonstration de- 
vices. Museums like the Metropolitan 


in New York, the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts and the Chicago Museum 
of Science and Industry are utilizing 
laser optical discs to supplement 
standing exhibits. General Motors 


The interactive 
quality of the 
optical videodisc 
makes it a 
povjerfu! tool for 
education and 
industry. 


already has 10,200 optical players 
at dealerships across the country to 
help sell their cars and they have 
only recently come out with a series 
of 28 interactive discs for mechanics 
and salesmen. 

The military has invested the big- 
gest stake in the development and 
use of interactive videodiscs through 
the Defense Department's Advanced 
Research Projects Agency. They 
have already produced an instruc- 
tional disc on karate and are con- 
sidering others on such cheerful 
subjects as crossing minefields 
and defusing bombs. A six-foot-high 
stack of maintenance manuals for 
the Army's M-60 tank was transferred 
to disc and, even with pauses for 
questionihg the technician on what 
he has seen, it all fits on a single 
disc. Similarly, Boeing Aerospace is 


experimenting with discs to teach 
operating procedures to their workers. 
Both of the above programs were 
designed to operate in conjunction 
with computers. 

But the uses of videodiscs do not 
stop there. They are incredible tools 
for education. Software can be made 
up for either home or classroom to 
teach everything from the most 
basic of skills to nuclear physics, all 
designed to teach at the student’s 
individual level. 

The most ambitious scholastic 
application of the videodisc thus far 
has come from a joint venture be- 
tween ABC Video Enterprises and 
the National Education Association 
(NEA). Frederick Pierce, Vice Presi- 
dent of American Broadcasting and 
President of ABC Television, an- 
nounced the ABC/NEA Schooldisc 
series at the 1980 NEA annual 
convention: 

"The project is at the forefront of 
the evolution in new technologies 
and is at the forefront of a revolution 
in the potential of television as a tool 
for the teacher," Pierce observed. 
Though Schooldisc will not be dis- 
tributed until the fall of this year, the 
project is being field-tested in several 
upper-elementary classrooms across 
the nation. 

Schooldisc is designed to meet 
the specific requiremehts of the 
educators' needs. The National 
Foundation for the Improvement of 
Education provided five teacher 
consultants who developed curri- 
culum guides and themes: the crea- 
tive staff of ABC developed the 
video segments to accompany them. 
The Schooldiscs will be sent to 
schools every other week for a total 
of 20 programs over the course of 
the school year. Teacher guides out- 
lining foilow-up areas in the basic 
skills accompany each mailing. 

Flow will the videodisc formats 
succeed in the face of stiff competi- 
tion from the already entrenched 
videocassette market? Many indus- 
try analysts feel it is not unreasonable 
to expect annual videodisc player 
sales to top five million units by the 
end of the decade. Along with the 
mammoth sale of disc players is an 
equally large expectation for the 
sale of programming. While most 
systems are starting out with a mere 
150 to 300 discs in their catalogs, 
those numbers are expected to reach 
the tens of thousands within five 
years. 

The videodisc explosion already 
is in full bloom and the competition 
is heating up rapidly. Despite all that 
is possible today, it is a sure bet that 
we ain't seen nothing yet. ■ 
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Newsline 

(Continued from page 23) 
running up against Bravo Cable TV of 
Woodbury, New York which has 
begun 12 hours a week of cultural 
programming as well as a possible 
series of offerings from PBS, which is 
still considering a move into the cable 
field. 

A CABLE SYSTEM 
TO CALL THEIR OWN! 

Not content merely to program for 
cable television (see related story 
above), CBS would like to be able to 
own, once again, some cable systems 
of their own. To this end, the network 
has petitioned the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission to grant them a 
waiver of its cross-ownership rules 
which forbid commercial networks 
from owning both broadcast and 
cable operations. 

It was these very rules which forced 
CBS from the cable business in 1971. 
But cable was not the big draw then 
that it has since become and CBS, in 
its petition to the FCC requesting the 
right to own a limited number of 
systems said such systems were neces- 
sary to fulfill its need for "an advanced 
technology development laboratory." 

CBS is not asking for much. All they 
want are systems totalling approxi- 
mately one per cent of all cable sub- 
scribers, or about 90,000 homes. The 


networks need for an advanced tele- 
vision laboratory is the desire for an 
area where it can "apply effectively its 
technical expertise and record of 
innovation in the cable business. In 
order to do so, however, CBS must be 
permitted at least a limited entry into 
cable system ownership." CBS would 
then be in a position to encourage 
further experimentation and develop- 
ment of cable programming. 

FCC Chairman Charles Ferris has 
backed CBS's bid. Speaking at a 
seminar at the USC School of Com- 
munications, Ferris said his support 
for the move is based on his policy of 
"opening doors for wider competition." 
He cited a recent staff report that 
recommended allowing the three 
networks to own and operate large 
cable systems in any area except 
where they already own broadcast 
stations. The FCC’s response to the 
request was quickly to place CBS's 


THIS TOWN AIN'T BIG ENOUGH 
FOR THE BOTH OF US 

Cable television came to Tucson, 
Arizona, took a look around and left. 

Both the Cox and Warner-Amex 
cable systems decided to write off 
this city as a potential market for 
cable, marking the first time that a 
potentially lucrative major metropolitan 
area has been abandoned by the 
cablers. The problem stems from an 
ordinance passed by the city last 


petition on the docket. 

Still, a final decision is not necessary 
in order for CBS to begin work on 
cable. The Commission could grant a 
temporary waiver immediately and 
then consider a formal ruling on the 
matter at a later date— perhaps even 
several years down the line. 

CBS has also asked the FCC to 
clarify its financial interest rule which 
covers the area of network program- 
ming for cable and home video. Rival 
webs NBC and ABC are a bit upset by 
this last request, fearing any negative 
pronouncements from the FCC could 
damage the cable and home video 
plans they currently have under 
consideration. 

One FCC spokesman states the 
odds are in the network's favor, 
although it is expected the Commis- 
sion will enjoin CBS from acquiring 
already existing systems and will have 
to start their own from scratch. 


October which gave Tucson the right 
of first option to buy out whichever 
cable franchise it was to have awarded 
the city contract at "the book value of 
tangible assets" after the franchise 
expires 15 years down the road. 

A third cable system, the Storer 
organization, may follow Cox and 
Warner-Amex out of Tucson, although 
several smaller groups remain in the 
bidding. Among those vying for the 
Tucson contract are ATC and Cablecom 
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General, both of which seem uncon- 
cerned that in the future the Tucson 
system could be bought out from 
under them by the city for millions of 
dollars below its "fair market value." 

The offending ordinance was in- 
tended as a compromise between 
one faction that wanted a city-owned 
cable system from the start and 
another who wanted to leave it all in 
the hands of the winning franchise. 

The departing companies let the 
city elders know that under the condi- 
tions imposed by the ordinance it 
would not be possible to deliver 
quality cable service at a reasonable 
price and still receive an acceptable 
profit on their investment. 

BUT YOU DON'T HAVE TO BE 
JEWISH TO ENJOY IT 

Cable television represents a horn 
of plenty. With systems across the 
country offering subscribers anywhere 
from two dozen to over 100 channels, 
there is more than enough room for 
even the most specialized type of 
programming. Foreign language stations 
are nothing new, with Spanish, Japanese 
and other nationalities being repre- 
sented on stations in many major 
cities. 

So the new Jewish Television Net- 
work started late last year on Los 
Angeles' Theta Cable's Channel 10 
should come as no surprise. JTN 
presently offers a total weekly package 
of 22 hours comprised of children's 
programming, Yiddish and Hebrew 
language shows, cultural news relating 
to the Jewish community, teachings 
in Jewish law, as well as performances 
and discussions by and for Russian 
immigrants. 

JTN operates Sundays through Fri- 
days from 2 to 4 PM and from 7 to 9 
PM, with no evening schedule on 
Fridays and no programming on Satur- 
days. The service is currently available 
only in Los Angeles but plans call for 
the expansion throughout Southern 
California and, the system's operators 
hope, beyond. 

TURNING ON THE AIRWAVES 

Satori Productions of New York has 
started beaming hard R-rated sex and 
violence films through the ether via 
the Westar III communications satellite. 
The films are being shown on Friday 
and Saturday nights on various pay 
cable television systems to consenting 
adults across the country. 

Satori's programming is available 
from 12 AM to 3 AM in the east and 
from 3 AM to 6 AM in the west and 
includes such cinematic classics as 


Vixen, Super Vixens, The Happy Hooker, 
and Confessions From The David 
Galaxy Affair. These and others have 
been offered for public consumption, 
all, according to Satori's Jeffrey Sass, 
"without one complaint." 

Private Screenings, as Satori calls its 
softcore presentations, joins in com- 
petition with Rainbow Programming 
which also recently sent out its first 
satellite programming, 60 per cent of 
which consists of the sex/adventure/ 
violence films usually associated with 



SOMETHING'S FINALLY COME 
BETWEEN HER AND 
HER CALVINS . . . 

You have undoubtedly seen the 
commercials by now— young and 
beautiful Brooke Shields clad in her 
tight-fittingjeans while extolling their 
virtues to one and all. You may not 
think any more of these spots than 
you do the average television com- 
mercial, but there are those out in 
viewerland who are reacting to them 
—in a most negative way. 

WNBC-TV, the NBC owned and 
operated affiliate in New York, deleted 
two of the commercials from the 
Calvin Klein jeans series starring the 
coquettish Ms. Shields. Though the 
entire series was slated to be pulled 
from the air at the end of last Novem- 
ber, the two "offending" ads were 
yanked earlier than scheduled due to 


drive-in theaters. 

News of Satori and Rainbow is 
nothing startling— after all, there are 
X-rated features currently being offered 
on cable systems via videocassette. 
But Rainbow leases their satellite 
transponder time from the Christian 
Broadcasting Network. The idea of 
the CBN sharing valuable satellite 
transponder time with Rainbow's 
sexploitation flicks leaves one to 
ponder that it is not only politics 
which make strange bedfellows. 


viewer complaints. 

One of the two spots- oddly entitled 
"The Feminist" {"What comes be- 
tween me and my Calvins? Nothing.") 
— had been rejected by WABC and 
WCBS last summer before the cam- 
paign even began because of their 
suggestive nature. In Chicago, WLS- 
TV and UHF station WFLD, as well as 
several Boston stations, either refused 
to run the commercials or slotted 
them late in the evening. 

On the protest front, the National 
Federation of Decency (NFD) is taking 
the issue of sexually suggestive adver- 
tising— particularly the type found in 
the current wave of designer jean 
commercials— to its members. The 
NFD will request its members write 
directly to the offending advertisers 
themselves to express their outrage 
over tight jeans stretched across an 
endless parade of shapely derrieres 
on their television sets. 

(Continued on page 36} 
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ARTICLE by Rick Oliver 

S ROCK AND ROLL MOVES 
through the 80s, video may 
do for rock music what sound 
did for the motion picture industry. 
Visual imagery has played a signifi- 
cant role in the marketing of rock 
bands in recent years and will prob- 
ably play an increasingly more 
important part in the packaging of 
rock stars in the future. 

Kiss made its reputation through 
bizarre make-up and a million dollar 
stage show, and a new wave band 
called the Plasmatics is gaining 
notoriety through visual shock treat- 
ment by sporting purple mohawk 
hairdos and wrecking cars. It is no 
longer sufficient to sound interesting. 
These days rock bands have to look 
interesting as well. 

Everything rock bands do is geared 
toward one objective — selling rec- 
ords. In the past, record companies 
financed concert tours to promote 
record sales. With the exception of 
the very big names, rock performers 
rarely make money on tours. At best, 
they break even, unless they are on 
the road 250 days a year. Concerts 
are essentially 3-D advertisements, 
and it is no accident that tours usually 
coincide with the release of new 
albums. But concert tours have be- 
come an extremely expensive prop- 
osition. and the financial boys have 
become reluctant to underwrite 
groups that may not go platinum. 

Video tape provides a cheap alter- 


native to renting halls and buses, 
paying exorbitant liquor and cocaine 
bills, and refurnishing demolished 
Holiday Inn suites. The vast majority 
of new rock groups, and many esta- 
blished stars, are turning to video to 
sell themselves to the public. The 
audio portion of these video tapes 
almost invariably consists of the 
songs released as singles and tar- 
geted to become hits. The visual 
track ranges from members of the 
band lipsynching in naked studios 
to surrealistic fantasies with sophisti- 
cated special effects. 

Many of these promotional video 
tapes are overly simplistic— if not 
outright amateuristic; musicians pre- 
tending to play guitars in the middle 
of a field, without an amplifier or 
electrical outlet in sight; or "live” 
performances in front of studio 
audiences who look like Hollywood 
extras pretending to be on drugs. 
Such is the quality and imagination 
of some of the current crop of pro- 
motional video rock. 

One limiting factor on the format 
of most promotional video rock is 
cost. A relatively straight-forward 
video tape of one song may run over 
$20,000. Video post-production rates 
are somewhat difficult to swallow for 
those accustomed to the compari- 
tively low price of audio recording. 

This may also explain why few 
bands record more than one or two 
songs on video. Although much of 


the promotional video rock is being 
financed by the record companies, 
there is a cost/benefit ratio that limits 
how much they will lay on the line for 
one band, particularly a new group 
with unknown sales potential. 

Video rock has not yet broken out 
of the mold created by the one- 
dimensional television rock shows 
of the 1960s. “But this is jusf a 
passing phase," says one industry 
observer optimistically. “People are 
just starting to exploit all the possi- 
bilities of video." 

There is some truly creative work 
being done but the expensive video 
tricks are generally reserved for 
established rock stars. Both David 
Bowie's Ashes to Ashes and Paul 
McCartney’s Coming Up use special 
effects such as chromakey and split 
images. A relatively sophisticated 
computer was required to put ten 
different synchronized images of 
Paul McCartney on the screen at 
one time, and that takes money with 
a capital M. Some computer-gen- 
erated video graphics cost $2,000 
per second. 

However, one of the most impres- 
sive and entertaining displays of 
video technology comes from a 
relatively obscure band called Flash 
In The Pan. The Australian promo- 
tional team of Vanda and Young 
have pulled out all the stops for this 
group, and Flash's Media Man de- 
monstrates the diverse potential of 
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Video tape provides a cheap alternative to 
expensive concert tours— renting halls and buses, 
paying exhorbitant liquor and cocaine bills 
and refurnishing demolished Holiday Inn suites. 


video rock; color and image meta- 
morphosis, flexicam, stop-action type 
effects and the like. 

These promotional videos are not 
available commercially, but you can 
see them on several television rock 
shows. Some of them appear on 
Midnight Special', but you have to 
persevere through saccharine guest 
hosts like Olivia Newton-John and 
Susan Anton and choreographed 
versions of this week’s top ten . , as 
selected by our producer Burt 
Sugarman.” Occasionally, promo- 
tional rock video tapes also show up 
on Don Kirshner’s Rock Concert, 
interspersed with pictures of Don 
surrounded by his famous rock star 
friends. 

The best forum for video rock on 
television is Rockworld, which is 
currently syndicated to 30 television 
stations throughout the country. In 
approximately half these locations, 
it is also simulcast on FM radio. 
Although the program is broadcast 
in mono because of budgetary limi- 
tations, Ed Noyes, president of NTN 
Entertainment which produces and 
syndicates the show, hopes to be 
simulcasting in stereo by the end of 
1981. 

Rockworld is an hour of promo- 
tional rock video tapes presented 
back-to-back with little or no idle 
talk between numbers. The voice- 
over that identifies the performers is 
so minimal that you might not know 
who is playing. But this is a blessing 
compared to the inane chatter of 
Wolfman Jack and the guest host 
who is used to pad Midnight Special 
to fit its 90 minute format. 

New wave bands predominate on 
Rockworld. Unlike the producers of 
other rock shows, Noyes does not 
appearto be squeamish about show- 
casing little known or completely 
unheard of performers. Where else 
can you see groups like Stiff Little 
Fingers or the Psychedelic Furs? 

Do promotional video tapes sell 
records? Record companies are 


not known for throwing their money 
around indiscriminantly, and they 
often display a singular lack of inter- 
est in promoting new groups at ail. 
Video will not replace live appear- 
ances, but it will play an integral role 
in the packaging and sale of rock 
performers. 

Video rock is also being produced 
for the home video market. Video- 
cassettes of numerous rock per- 
formers. from Alice Cooper to Neil 
Young, are now commercially avail- 
able. Most of these early entries in 
the commercial video rock market 
contain material not originally inten- 
ded for home video distribution: 
footage from old television shows, 
or concert material. Some consist of 
public domain material, and others 
are bootlegs that vanish from the 
market soon after they appear. 

The first video rock recorded and 
released specifically for the home 
video market was the Kinks’ One For 
The Road. This live recording, pro- 
duced by Ray Davies, combined the 
marketing efforts of Time-Life Video 
and the distribution power of Warner 
Home Video to plumb the depths of 
the video rock market. 

There were some initial distribu- 
tion problems with One For The 
Road. Video outlets were reluctant 
to carry what they considered “alter- 
native programming” as opposed to 
movies, which are the bread and 
butter of the videocassette market. 
According to John Peisinger of 
Time-Life, “Video rock has no track 
record. The market demand is un- 
known,” But in spite of the initial 
reluctance of dealers to take the 
product, Peisinger says that the 
Kinks’ video has surpassed sales 
projections and “. . . is still gaining 
momentum." 

Market demand is an important 
issue for the future of video rock. 
The median age of VCR buyers is 
35. and two-thirds of them are married. 
Are these the folks who are likely to 
buy programming that consists of 


outlandishly dressed oddities sing- 
ing about the virtues of sex, drugs, 
and rock and roll? The U.S. debut of 
EMI’s first two videocassettes. Rock 
Justice and The Knack Live At 
Carnegie Hall, was indefinitely post- 
poned because Capitol Records, 
the U.S. distributor, wants to take a 
closer look at the market before 
taking the plunge. 

While other companies may be 
hesitating, Time-Life Video and Warner 
Home Video are busy making plans 
for expansion. Time-Life is in the 
process of working out deals for 
video programs from several “big 
name" rockgroups which theyhope 
to release in 1 981 . Is there a market 
for video rock? “There's no doubt in 
my mmd,’’ says Time-Life's John 
Peisinger. 

After numerous legal delays, War- 
ner Home Video has finally released 
the videocassette of Blond ie’s plat- 
inum album Eat To The Beat “The 
full powers of WEA Corp., which 
distributes all Warner Home Video 
products domestically, will be devoted 
to marketing the Blondie tape," 
according to Carl DeSantis, vice- 
president of business affairs and 
programming. Although reviewers 
have not been wild about the lip- 
synched material. Eat To The Beat is 
expected to do even better than One 
For The Road. Deborah Harry’s 
sensual good looks evidently are 
more marketable than Ray Davies’ 
British bad boy antics, 

CBS and RCA have also thrown 
their hats into the video rock ring. 
CBS Video Enterprises is distributing 
Rude Boy, featuring one of the better 
known English new wave bands. 
The Clash, and RCA is marketing a 
mono video disc of a live Grateful 
Dead performance. 

Video could alter the course of 
rock music. Songs could be written 
expressly for video, rather than adding 
video to music as an afterthought. 
Current rock lyrics like “Need your 
love, need your love . . .” do not lend 
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Is the average VCR owner likely to 
buy programming that consists 
of outlandishly dressed oddities 
singing about the virtues of 
sex, drugs, and rock and roll? 


themselves to visual interpretation 
except in movies featuring John 
Holmes or Marilyn Chambers. 

One possibility is music with a 
story line or “plotrock," as Jefferson 
Airplane/Starship expafriate Marfy 
Balin calls it. Balin’s first effort in this 
direction, Rock Justice, was recently 
completed. The plot involves a rock 
musician who is brought to trial for 
failing to produce a hit record. Al- 
though Rock Justice has not yet 
been released, Balin already has 
plans for three more such projects, 
and has completed seven songs for 
a rock science fiction piece titled 
Pianet Of The Unchained Guitarists. 

Of course, this approach runs the 
risk of turning video rock into a kind 
of vapid, punk musical comedy, like 
Robert Stigwood’s Times Square. 
But this is the age of video experimen- 


tation, and anything is preferable to 
stagnation. 

As the material changes, so will 
video technology. Although VCR's 
with stereo heads probably will hit 
the streets in 1981, the sound will 
still be inferior to that produced by 
your turntable or audio cassette deck. 
But laser optical videodiscs— with 
superior picture quality and the 
capacity for near-perfect, digital 
sound— are available now. 

The advantages of these discs, 
particularly in the area of audio repro- 
duction, make laser disc systems 
ideally suited to video rock. Rock 
and roll programs should begin to 
show up on disc as these systems 
become established in the home 
video market. 

To get the full effect of a live perfor- 
mance, just connect your laser disc 


player to a thousand watt amplifier, 
hook-up a couple of six foot speaker 
columns, crank up the volume, and 
blow your eardrums out. 

You say that sounds great, but the 
picture is too small? Then get a 
bigger television. Sony, Panasonic, 
Kloss and other companies offer 
projection televisions, with screens 
varying from four fo fwenty feef wide. 

And it doesn't have to stop there. 
Live television broadcasts of rock 
concerts could incorporate the re- 
actions of the home audience. Experi- 
ments with interactive cable televi- 
sion are going on right now. Instead 
of flicking your Bic or fumbling fora 
match when the band leaves the 
stage, you could simply relax on 
your sofa and push the encore button. 

Someday you may be able to buy 
holographic recordings and enjoy 
your favorite rock stars in three 
dimensions. Bands wouldn't even 
have to go on tour anymore. Life- 
size holograms could be projected 
on stage, while the performers are 
actually sipping pina coladas and 
soaking up rays in Aruba. 

But I digress. 

I am optimistic about the potential 
of video and the vitality that rock- 
and-roll can add to the medium. Or 
vice-versa. The field is wide-open, 
and what will happen next is any- 
one’s guess. 

The children of the sixties and 
seventies were weaned on a com- 
bination of television and rock music. 
It is inevitable that the eighties should 
see the two merged into a single 
entity. ■ 
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Newsline 

(Continued from page 31) 

In all, about 150 letters of protest 
were received by WNBC, although a 
spokesman said he did not think they 
were the result of any organized 
group action. 

The same team who brought us the 
first series of ads— designer Klein and 
photographer Richard Avedon— are 
in the process of preparing yet another 
batch of similar spots. Serious video 
prudes take note— get your cards and 
letters ready. 

APOCALYPSE SOON 

The war in Vietnam may be long 
over, but it has not lost any of its 
ratings power. Films such as Friendly 
Fire, The Deer Hunter, and Coming 
Home have all gathered impressive 
numbers on the tube, showing that 
the American public is willing to turn 
away from Flo for a little dose of 
reality. 

Francis Coppola plans to get a piece 
of that ratings pie by releasing his epic 
length Vietnam war saga Apocalypse 
Now to television. Like he did pre- 


viously with the Godfather films, 
Coppola plans to have Apocalypse 
Now run as a three-part, six-hour 
mini-series after toning down or exor- 
cising some of the film's more grue- 
some scenes. And to flesh it out a bit 
to fit into its timeslot, footage not 
included in the movie's original thea- 
trical release will be added. 

I n allowing the release of Apocalypse 
Now for network broadcasting, Cop- 
pola is relenting in his earlier view that 
the movie would not make the transi- 
tion well from the big to the little 
screen because television, he felt, 
would have been too confining for a 
picture of these proportions. 

The Oscar award-winning director 
will personally oversee the editing. 

ITWASTHE BESTOFTIME-LIFE... 

Time-Life Video is cleaning house, 
with a major corporate reshuffling of 
personnel and a shift in operational 
emphasis away from television pro- 
gram distribution to television program 
production. This move was spurred 
on, in small part, by the loss of the 
British Broadcasting Corporation's 
programming to a new cable service. 


The Time-Life Video Club has been 
doing well, according to T-L Executive 
Vice-President Thayer Bigelow, but 
the Club has had problems signingon 
major motion pictures. There simply is 
not enough eclectic material to go 
around, so the club bulletin has been 
reduced from monthly to bi-monthly 
status. 

Now that Time-Life Video is spend- 
ing most of its energies engaged in 
original production, it is expected 
much of this material will show up on 
its Home Box Office pay-cable service 
and in the Video Club mailings. 

DOUBLE YOUR PLEASURE 

Hearings were begun last month on 
an application to the Canadian Televi- 
sion and Telecommunications Com- 
mission to create CBC-2, a second 
national television network for our 
neighbors to the north. The prospec- 
tive net— also called Tele-2— would 
allow for a doubling of the current 
number of prime time programs offered 
by the CBC. 

Tele-2 would be commercial-free 
and provide Canada with "quality" 
programming, a la our PBS. CBC 
President Al Johnson says the new 
network would present an important 
alternative for the nation because 
". . . present television fare does not 
provide enough Canadian programs 
for Canadians." Tele-2 would give 
them all of that they could want, and 
will even reach homes in remote 
areas through cable from 6:30 PM to 
1 1 :30 PM seven days a week. 

More may not be better, especially 
when it comes to television program- 
ming, but at least the Canadians are 
making a stab at keeping up with the 
Joneses. 

IS THE STAR ON TONIGHT? 

Sometime this year. The Star— one 
of the many gaudy gossip weekly 
tabloids popular at supermarket check- 
out counters— will be coming to your 
television screen. No, this is not a new 
series of commercial spots for the 
weekly, but a new half-hour video 
version of the newspaper. 

The program will be based on 
material appearing in the publication. 
Entitled vi/Star, Komidor Productions 
have already completed the pilot. 
With the publication's gossip and 
advice columnists already signed to 
the series, all we can hope for is that 
their astrologers will be there to bring 
further enlightened programming to 
our screens. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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CABLE 
MAKES ITS 
MOVE 

Cable News Network's Robert Wussler 
doesn't think the networks can see 
the forest for the trees. 

INTERVIEW byT.B. Martin 


As one listens to the pronounce- 
ments of the networks' 
spokespersons over the past few 
months concerning the 
proliferation of the "new” video 
(i.e., cabie, home computers, 
videocassette recorders, etc.), 
the result is a bit confusing. 
Though the networks are of one 
voice In their negativity 
concerning the newtechnologies, 
they seem at the same time of 
different minds about their 
relative import. 

On the one hand, Fred 
Silverman (president of NBC) has 
gone so far as to doubt even the 
existence of the “video 
revolution." Speaking before an 
audience of about a thousand 
attending the Newsmaker 
Luncheon sponsored by the 
Hollywood Radio and TV Society 
a couple months back, 
Silverman declared, “There is no 
revolution. There is no rainbow. 
There is no endless pot of gold. " 

On the other hand, ABC 
Executive President Elton Rule 
has recently stated, “If the best 
programs leave television and 
find their way onto another 
medium then (free) tv may 
become a less effective medium. " 

To add fire to Mr. Rule’s 
statement, his boss, ABC 


Chairman Leonard Goldenson, 
has gone on the attack against 
pay television, accusing the 
government of playing favorites 
with the new delivery systems. 
Goldenson also is angry that pay 
cable is “Moving rapidly to a 
position from which it could 
outbid" the networks for rights to 
such major events as the 1984 
Summer Olympics. Hepointedto 
several bids from various pay 
television and pay cable systems 
to telecast the Olympics which 
were not too far below those 
of ABC. 

The only recent statement of 
note concerning such criticism 
from the cable industry has 
come from Thomas E. Wheeler, 
president of the National Cable 
Television Association, who, 
referring to Mr. Goldenson, 
noted, “It is the reaction of one 
who has been blessed by 
monopoly and awakens to find 
he must suddenly compete for 
consumer loyalty." 

Cablers of late mostly have 
been content to sit back and let 
history take its course while their 
broadcasting brethren vacilate 
between the let-them-eat-cakeism 
of Silverman andthesky-is-f ailing 
concerns of Goldenson. 

Recently, Video Action was 


able to talk with Robert Wussler, 
Executive Vice-President of the 
Turner Broadcasting System. 
TBS includes under its corporate 
umbrellasuperstation WTBSand 
the 24-hour all-news Cable News 
Network (CNN). As a former 
president of CBS Television, Mr. 
Wussler is in an excellent 
position to judge the state of 
affairs of the network versus 
cable controversy. 

VIDEO ACTION: Despite some 
very vituperative speeches from 
the network establishment 
concerning cable recently, you do 
not appear to be in a very warlike 
mood yourself. 

WUSSLER: I don’t want to get 
into that game with them, I think 
they’re very foolish to be talking like 
that. I don’t think there’s any 
question cable, and the 
programming it brings, are here. The 
networks’ putting cable down is a 
waste of time. And let’s not forget 
that cable also carries the network 
affiliates and always has carried them. 
VA: The major broadcasters have 
a piece of the cable action now. 
RCA (NBC), ABC and CBS have 
plans to program for cable. Why 
their hostility? 

WUSSLER: Well, I find it curious 
that ABC, on one hand, has made 
numerous highly negative 
statements about cable, yet they are 
extremely active in the area. They 
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“The networks 
putting cable down 
is a waste of time — 
cable carries the 
network affiliates and always has.” 



are buying rights to various 
programming and it’s a foregone 
conclusion that there is going to be 
an ABC video channel of some kind. 
I would not be surprised if the 
networks got involved in all-news 
programming for cable somewhere 
along the line. 

VA; To compete against Cable 
News Network? 

WUSSLER: Yes, but we have the 
critical break. We're there. The 
Turner organization has had a two- 
year headstart, and we may have a 
three-year headstart before anyone 
else gets on with something 
resembling our operation. 

VA; Are the Turner systems the 
fabled fourth network? 

WUSSLER: I don't like to use the 
phrase “fourth network." I think 
anytime it has been used, those 
organizations have failed. We do not 
considerourselves a fourth network. 
We consider ourselves extremely 
important to cable. We consider 
ourselves nationally oriented. We 
are in broad-based kinds of 
businesses: our all-news channel 
(CNN) and an entertainment/sports 
superstation (WTBS). 

VA: Fred Silverman recently said, 
“There is no video revolution.” He 
downplays the whole thing. What is 
your reaction? 

WUSSLER: I really have to take 
issue with that. I do not think the 
networks see the forest for the trees. 
Up until five or six years ago, when 


the average American sat in front of 
a television set he had only a few 
choioes: the three networks, maybe 
one or two independent stations 
and a public station. The revolution 
has come because of cable, where 
you have the choice of 20 or 30 or 
more channels. 

VA: Do you think the network 
people in their attack on the new 
video systems are playing for time? 
WUSSLER: The network people 
are mainly scared and partially 
playing for time . . . they’re trying to 
figure out how to get into the cable 
business. 

VA; Leonard Goldenson of ABC 
has a six point program to make the 
government be a bit more “fair" to 
the networks. Among these points is 
a call for an end to the rules that 
enjoin the networks from owning 
cable systems. What are your 
thoughts on this? 

WUSSLER: My attitude is that it is 
a free marketplace. If the networks 
want to own cable systems, that's 
not really my main concern or is it 
my perogative. But I am concerned 
about ownership in that I do not 
want to see any one organization 
own all the various ends of the 
business, 

VA: That addresses another of 
Goldenson’s points. He would like 
to see the networks diversify and be 
able to start their own second 
networks. 

WUSSLER: Aren’t the networks 


highly diversified now? They’re in 
news, they’re in sports, and they’re in 
entertainment. They are allowed to 
produce their own programming if 
they want to, up to a certain limit by 
agreement with the Justice 
Department. They may own five 
television stations, they can own two 
more UHF stations if they want to. 
They’re in the radio business. I think 
the networks are highly diversified 
as it is. If Mr. Goldenson wants to 
make it more diversified then let him 
go to the Congress and the FCC and 
try to get the necessary permissions. 
VA: So you don't agree that the 
FCC has been unfair to the networks 
by favoring cable? 

WUSSLER: No. I do not think the 
FCC has been unfair at all. After all, 
the networks are allowed to go into 
the cable programming business. 
CBS, for example, has very definite 
plans for a cultural channel which 
goes into operation June 1 , 1 981 as 
a basic service. They will pay cable 
operators to carry their programming, 
which I think will start a trend in 
cable for the networks. 

VA: Are there any plans for the 
Turner system to expand beyond 
WTBS and CNN? 

WUSSLER: We are looking at a 
number of other opportunities. 
However our first responsibility is to 
the two channels we now have and 
the three sports teams owned by our 
organization. We are not planning 
anything immediately, but we are 
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**1 don't think 
the FCC has been 
unfair to the networks 
at all. After all, they are 
allowed to go into 
the cable programming 
business.” 


constantly looking at other ways of 
expanding and improving our 
company. 

VA: We understand you plan on 
opening up some more news 
bureaus for CNN. 

WUSSLER: Yes we are. We’ll be 
opening upthose bureaus early this 
year. We’ll have one in Miami, one in 
Detroit, and one in Tokyo. I’m sure 
we’ll have one in Mexico City before 
the year is over. 

VA: One aspect of regular news 
programming is the entertainment 
component. I don’t mean “happy 
talk" but, for example, Rona 
Barrett's segment on the Today 
Show, or even Mark Russell on PBS. 
Do you have room for this type of 
programming on CNN? 

WUSSLER; We offer 24 hours a 
day of broad-based news, from the 
very serious to household hints. We 
do a one-hour broadcast five nights 
a week at 1 :00 AM (EST), People 
Tonight, which some might call a 
gossip show. It comes live from 
Hollywood. There’s all kinds of news 
in this world, like sports. We do two 
hours a day of sports. 

VA: Will we ever see any play-by- 
play sports coverage on CNN? 

WUSSLER: No. but on the 
superstation we have 600 to 700 
hours a year of actual game 
coverage. CN N's responsibility is to 
report on what has happened on 


those and all other sports contests 
of note. 

VA: How has CNN affected the 
operations of WTBS? 

WUSSLER: Well, they are two 
different organizations under one 
roof- There is a great deal of 
interplay between them. They are 
highly complementary. We cross 
them over extensively. 

VA: Is CN N going to be switching 
satellites soon? We have heard that 
CNN’s right to its transponder on 
Satcom I will be up in a few months. 
WUSSLER: At this time we plan 
to continue where we are. 

VA: Is CNN going to go 
international? 

WUSSLER: We’ve had 
numerous overtures from people 
outside the country who are 
interested in acquiring parts of our 
news product. During 1 981 or 1 982 
there may be some developments in 
this area. 

VA: How would that be handled 
technically? You would have to be 
on more than one satellite, wouldn't 
you? 

WUSSLER: We might be. Or it 
could be done on video tape jetted 
to different foreign countries. We’re 
analyzing the various ways this 
could be done. 

VA: You’ve said you will need 
several million more subscribers to 
CNN to reach the magic 8,000,000 
mark where you will break out of the 


red. You will also need, presumably, 
more advertising. How is CNN's 
health in this area? 

WUSSLER: We expect, first of all, 
that we’ll hit 8,000,000 in 1 5 to 1 8 
months. In terms of advertising we 
now have over 50 national 
advertisers on CNN and over 200 
on the superstation. These numbers 
are increasing weekly. And as the 
audience numbers increase, of 
course, we negotiate higher rates. 
Currently we run an average of 1 2 
minutes per hour of advertising, 
which is comparable to the 
networks' averages. 

VA: What does CNN have to offer 
its talent that the networks do not? 
What would make someone choose 
working for CNN over, say, ABC? 
WUSSLER: The main thing we 
have to offer is the opportunity for 
more exposure. We have numerous 
anchor slots where we can offer 
someone one-to-three hours a day. 
For the beat reporter we offer that 
individual exposure seven to a 
dozen times a day, which is a lot 
more than the networks can offer. 
VA: I n terms of salary, can you pay 
as much as the networks? 
WUSSLER; We are competitive 
in that area. 

VA: CNN’s operating budget is 
reportedly around $3,000,000 a 
month. That is comparatively small 
when you consider what the 
individual networks spend. Does 
this discrepancy in cash spent 
affect the quality of your 
programming vis-a-vis network 
programming? 

WUSSLER: No. The only 
difference is that the networks are 
very inefficient in how they spend 
their money. We are not. 

VA; Still, 1 find it hard to imagine 
how you can fill 24 hours a day, 
every day of the year, on $3,000,000 
a month. 

WUSSLER: I think we do a good 
job of it. But we do have exchange 
agreements with 42 commercial 
stations. They can monitor us and 
we can monitor them. We pick up a 
portion of our programming this 
way. For example. I’d estimate that 
we use a bit over a half-hour a week 
from WON in Chicago. 

VA: To sum up, what is the future 
of the networks in relation to cable? 
WUSSLER: All three networks 
will be highly active in the cable 
business and over the course of the 
next 1 8 months you are going to 
be seeing them retreating from 
some of the highly negative 
statements they have been making. 
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With Chromakey, Magicam , J 
and other videotech 
wonders, producers can 
create what has not been, 
might not yet be, and 
possibly never was. 




DELINEATION by Ann DeLarye 


?l1usiration by Scott Gustalson 


At the height of the McCarthy era 
in the 1950s, when the television 
industry was beset by suspicion and 
fear on all sides, the RGB infiltrated 
every major television studio across 
the country. So sophisticated was 
the RGB that it was able to create 
more illusions than McCarthy him- 
self. No one lifted a hand against 
it, and it is still in those studios 
today . . . 

The RGB was not a Communist 
organization but an electronic gizmo 
called a chromakeyer, the device 
which magically puts the satellite 
map on the wall behind your favorite 
television weather forecaster or the 


graphics behind your local news- 
caster. it was developed for use in 
the 1 950s. about the time N BC de- 
veloped color television: RGB stands 

.#«Jor "red-green-blue." 

— Chromakey is defined by Lincoln 
Diamant’s Broadcast Communica- 
tions Dictionary as a “television mat- 
ting technique" wherein “the subject 
matted (such as the weatherperson) 
is placed against a background 
(usually green or blue) and the sig- 
nal is mixed with that particular color 
channel suppressed." 

"Matting" is taking the weather- 
person and putting his image up 
against something else that is not 
really there. When he stands beside 
a satellite weather photograph and 
points to your region, all he is point- 
ing to is a blank screen. That screen 


is a special color and the satellite 
map itself is shot by another camera 
off-stage. When the two images are 
electronically blended to make the 
forecaster and the map look as 
though they are both together, the 
process is called chromakeying. 

How is this done? 

Going back to the Broadcast 
Communications Dictionary's defini- 
tion there is mention of suppressing 
one particular color channel. That is 
why the weatherperson must stand 
against a special shade of green, 
blue or other color. When that parti- 
cular color is seen by the camera, 
the chromakeyer senses that color 
and eliminates it. All you have left is 
the talent against a background, 
electronically, of nothing. 

A second camera shoots the satel- 
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lite weather map, feeds that into the 
chromakeyer, and the map fills up 
that “nothing" area. The person doing 
the weather report must be careful 
not to wear any clothes of a shade 
close to that of the chromakey 
screen, or he may find his apparel 
also being replaced by the weather 
map. 

The same process occurs when 
graphics relating to the story of the 
day are placed behind the news- 
caster. The talent is simply sitting in 
front of asolid blueorgreen screen, 
the graphic is shot by another camera 
and than chromakeyed, but what 
you see on the screen at home 
appears to be the anchorperson 
sitting in front of a picture. 

The word chromakey is an apt title 
for the process. ‘’Chroma" is from 
the Greek meaning "color.” “Key” 
means to cut out, in much the same 
manner as a keyhole is cut out of a 
lock. When graphics are put behind 
the anchorperson, they are "keyed 
in” and the cutout figure of the news- 
caster is placed against them. 

Joe J. Kresnicka. director of en- 
gineering for WLS-TV (ABC) in Chi- 
cago, explains how the John Coleman 
weather report uses chromakey on 
the network’s Good Morning America 
program. 

"On Good Morning America, John 
Coleman does the Chicago weather 
inserts. John stands up there against 
a background that is head-to-foot 
completely blue — there is a color 
called ‘chromakey blue’ and that is 
probably the color most sensitive to 
television tubes. The camera cuts 
out that whole blue background 
and just leaves John Coleman. Now 
we take another camera and we 
shoot a picture, and we take John 
Coleman and overlap him on that 
picture. 

"One of his gimmicks was to shoot 
a picture at one of the beaches here 
of water rippling onto the beach, 
Then we put John Coleman on and 
he would say ‘Now let me demon- 
strate how I walkon water.' That kind 
of thing makes chromakey a fun 
device.” 

Sometimes the people in front of a 
chromakeyed background will ap- 
pear to shimmer or go fuzzy around 
the edges, particularly around the 
hair. Or a little bit of color will bleed 
onto the shoulders of the person on 
screen. You may think it is your set 
that needs color adjustment, but if 
you look at that bleed closely, you 
will notice it is usually a very bright, 
clear blue or green. ABC's Kresnicka 
explains these chromakey mishaps; 

"The shimmeryou sometimes see 
is reflected light from the chroma- 


key blue or green screen; or it can 
be that the ‘clipper’ adjustment on a 
chromakey generator is not set cor- 
rectly. When we chromakey we try to 
‘clip’ our cut-out Image of the talent 
cleanly around the edges so we can 
put it over the other image. 


“Now let me demonstrate how I 
walk on water.” That kind of thing 
makes chromakey a fun device. 



Magicam master camera. This has 
special sensors which exactly 
communicate all pan, tilt and zoom 
motions to a digital computer; this 
drives a second “periscope” camera 
focused on a miniature background. 
Both pictures combine to form one 
shot. COURTESY MAGfCAM INC. 


"One of the problems we had with 
the Channel 7 newsteam (in Chi- 
cago) a few years ago was that they 
wore navy blue blazers against a 
light blue chromakey background. 
We never really got a true ‘clip’ on 
that image. It always blended a little 
bit into the background. As a result 
you would always see some fuzz on 
the jackets. Or in the hair— hair is 
terrible to do. You try to 'clip' it out 
cleanly, but often little strands just 
stick out, and you could see a haze 
around the head. 

“In most cases, those were older 
chromakeys — we have newer models 
now. There is new technology, en- 
gineering and research and develop- 
ment that goes into these things to 
reduce these problems. Of course if 
the lighting is wrong, or you get a 
reflection on the blue screen from 
the lights on top of the studio, that 
throws the whole thing off. You have 
to have ‘flat’ lighting where there is 
exactly the same amount of light all 
the way across the set. If it is off by 
any amount, you are going to have 
fuzz when you ‘clip’ out your image.” 

Chromakey’s use is not limited to 
television newscasts. The Cosmos 
series starring Carl Sagan, broad- 
cast recently on the public televi- 
sion network (PBS), made use of 


chromakey for many of its special 
effects— most notably for the "window" 
in the floor of its "Spaceship of the 
Imagination.” The viewers could see 
planets and galaxies as Mr. Sagan 
and his Spaceship "passed” over 
them. Through a process involving a 
few more electronic steps than the 
simple chromakey done on news- 
casts. the planets were inserted into 
the picture. Mr, Sagan could not see 
them as they were being inserted; 
when he would peer down through 
the "window” he was looking at and 
reacting to a blank floor, just as 
weatherpeople point to blank walls. 

Cosmos also made use of a newer 
technology called Magicam, an ad- 
vanced chromakey type of system 
which virtually eliminates the shimmer 
and fuzzing associated with chroma- 
key on most television news shows. 

For the Cosmos Magicam sequen- 
ces, Sagan was put up against a 
chromakey blue set. The set, des- 
cribed by Producer Greg Andorfer, 
was “a large, 90’ X 50’ full Hollywood 
soundstage at Paramount— Stage 
29— that is completely blue. Imagine 
walking into a completely cobalt 
blue stage; it’s really quite striking!” 

Andorfer explained the difference 
between Magicam and chromakey. 
“Chromakey and Magicam are re- 
lated technologies. Magicam how- 
ever is quite a bit different. First of all, 
it does use an electronic chromakey 
in a sense, but it is referred to as 
‘electronic matting.’ Unlike chroma- 
key, where you see a halo or a 
shadow around the person that’s 
being chromakeyed, you rarely see 
one with a device on the Magicam 
called the Ultimatte, developed by 
Peter Vlahos. The precision of the 
Ultimatte is better and much nicer 
than anything you get on the tradi- 
tional chromakey of a news broad- 
cast. It is also so precise, so sensitive, 
that it picks up even the slightest 
variation in the lighting of the blue 
background.” 

It is this sensitivity that was able to 
eliminate what Cosmos' technical 
advisor Charley Lux describes as a 
"cookie cutter look.’’ Instead of having 
a sharp, unreal edge around the 
person in front of the keyed-in back- 
ground, the Ultimatte will subtly 
blend the background into the edge 
of the talent’s outline so that the 
resulting picture looks more natural. 
This virtually eliminates the shim- 
mering and fuzzing problems. 

Andorfer describes another benefit 
of the sensitivity of the Ultimatte to 
variations in light; 

"We were able to key not only Carl 
Sagan but his shadow as well. His 
shadow anchors him to the floor or 
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COSMOS producer Greg Andorfer 
(left) and chief artist Jon Lomberg 
work on a Magicam miniature 
background. Periscope camera 
shoots this and inserts it 
proportionaliy into the scene. 

COURTESY MAGICAM INC. 


to the steps he walks down. 

"Now, in many chromakey situa- 
tions you will see somebody and it 
will look like he is sort of there, but if 
he starts moving your mind's eye will 
say, wait a minute, something's wrong: 
the shadow is missing. You might 
not even be conscious of it. But 
when you key the shadow and 
actually see it on the floor, the illu- 
sion becomes harder to detect. 
When Carl walked by an object, we 
would actually put another piece of 
blue— a blue 'cutting piece' we would 
call it— out on the stage so his shad- 
ow would break across that piece of 
blue as if it were breaking across 
say, a bench or a column. This ability 
of Magicam to pick up the shadow 
realty made the illusion credible," 

Much of the Magicam work on 
Cosmos went toward recreating the 
beautiful old library in Alexandria, 
Egypt where some of the finest minds 
of ancient times assembled what 
was then the entire body of world 
knowledge. A 4' x 4' x 3' model of the 
library was painstakingly constructed, 
and through Magicam, Carl Sagan 
was able to appear as though he were 
actually walkihg around within it. 

The fact that the Cosmos tech- 
nical crew was able to keep the 4' x 
4' X 3' model of the Alexandrian 
library in exact proportion to the 
image of Sagan is the crux of Magi- 
cam's "magic." Simple chromakey 
is not capable of adjusting propor- 
tion. For example, it a person standing 
in front of a chromakey blue screen 
walks toward that screen, he will 
become unnaturally small in propor- 
tion to the picture on the screen. 

Greg Andorfer explains how Magi- 
cam keeps humans in proportion to 
the keyed-in background. 


"On the blue stage there is a master 
camera on a dolly device with wheels 
and a place for the camera operator 
to sit. Your talent walks around on 
that blue stage followed by this 
camera. This camera has sensors 
on it which can read any movement 
of the dolly and any movement of the 
camera. If you dolly backward, for- 
ward or sideways, or you pan, tilt or 
zoom the camera, all those functions 
drive a second camera, called a 
periscope camera. This periscope 
camera is trained on the background, 
in this case the Alexandrian library. 

“So Carl would walk around this 
huge blue set; he might walk 30 or 
40 feet, usually looking at blue poker 
chips to hit his mark and looking up 
at the wall because he would have 
to be looking at a tapestry or some- 
thing like that. The camera with the 
sensors on the blue stage is 'slaved' 
to the periscope camera which du- 
plicates those exact moves, although 
at a reduced scale. Therefore you 
are able to pan on the talent and 
also pan simultaneously on the back- 
ground. Regular ohromakey does 
not allow you to do that. 

"That is the amazing thing about 
Magicam— it really allows you to 
create an illusion that is much more 
real than just a static, blocked-off, 
chromakey insert. You have the ability 
—as you would in any normal loca- 
tion— to move and look around and 
see from a variety of different angles." 

One of the limitations of chroma- 
key— the inability of the talent to 
walk behind anything in the chroma- 
keyed picture— is eliminated with 
Magicam. 

"Occasionally," explains Andorfer, 
"we would put props on the blue 


stage with Carl Sagan. For instance, 
one time we had him walk across a 
room and behind a globe which he 
then actually leans on. That globe 
was on the blue stage so we were 
matting both it and Carl into the 
background of the room it seemed 
he was in, which was actually part of 
the library model. When he walks 
behind the globe, it looks three- 
dimensional." 

Magicam thus overcomes another 
limiting aspect of chromakey, that 
is, not being able to touch anything 
in the keyed-in picture. Using a 
method similar to that with the globe, 
the Cosmos crew made it look as 
though it were actually possible to 
pull scrolls out of the "wall " of the 
library. 

"That additional illusion helped 
the audience to remain fooled— here 
is Carl in a wide shot, and you can 
see the scrolls resting in the book- 
shelf in the library wall," relates 
Ahdorfer. “Then he walks over, rustles 
them a bit and actually pulls one out. 
You are forced to say that they must 
have been real." The bookcase, how- 
ever, was not in the library miniature 
at all. It was just a prop on the blue 
stage. 

Anothervery striking illusion done 
with Magicam enabled Sagan to 
walk "behind" columns of the library 
which were actually part of the 4' x 4' 
3' model. Again, this would not have 
been possible with regular chromakey. 

“We put blue columns out on the 
stage so that as Carl walked behind 
them he disappeared briefly. We 
then lined up these blue columns 
precisely with the miniature columns 
on the model so as he disappears 
behind the blue columns, it looked 
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like he was disappearing behind 
the ‘real’ columns in the library," 
reveals Andorfer. 

The Cosmos series employed the 
most extensive uses of Magicam 
technology to date. A number of 
other ways of creating the Alexandrian 
library and other parts of the series 
were considered. These included 
utilizing straight chromakey and 
taping the scene at a state capitol 
building somewhere with roughly 
the same architectural style, and 
then using nothing but small arti- 
facts positioned in spotlights to repre- 
sent the library, Magicam was chosen 
above these, however, and roughly 
75 minutes of the Cosmos series 
was shot using this technique. The 
cost: about $500,000. 

"It would have cost us at least four 
million dollars to build a full-sized 
set for the Alexandrian Library alone." 
cites Andorfer. "Magicam was a 
welcome and terrific production 
solution to the problem of convinc- 
ingly recreating the library," 

Magicam was invented in 1973 
by four Loyola University (Los Angeles} 
students who formed Magicam. Inc. 
and sold it to Paramount in that 
same year. The inventors stayed on 
for the four years it took to iron out 
the bugs. The technique made its 
American television debut m 1977 
; on an IBM commercial wherea man 
i walked through a bunch of vacuum 
! tubes, across a computer chip and 
■ down stairs made of dollar bills. 

The sales and promotion director 
of Magicam at that time was Carey 
Melcher. who described Magicam’s 
appeal to advertisers in the March 
21 . 1 977 Advertising Age: “The tech- 
nique holds promise for advertisers 
who want special effects, but aren’t 
willing to pay the costs of building 
an elaborate set." 

Magicam was not the first tech- 
nique of its kind. Early in 1959, a 
process called "VideoScene" was 
developed by CBS-TV and used for 
the first time on the Ed Sullivan 
show. This process was eerily similar 
to that of Magicam. Broadcasting 
magazine described VideoScene in 
its February 9. 1959 issue; "One 
camera focuses on the miniature 
set. another on the actor working 
against a bare background made of 
a special light-reflecting material. 
The master camera, covering the 
actor, has two picture tubes: one 
photographs the actor against the 
reflective background, and the other 
produces a silhouette of the actor 
and blacks out the background. 

"These signals, and the one from 
the satellite camera covering the 
miniature set (note the similarity to 


(above left) Carl Sagan and member 
of COSMOS crew, (above) Training a 
periscope camera on a miniature 
background for the COSMOS series 
on PBS. COURTESY MAGICAM INC. 


the Magicam periscope camera) feed 
into the keying amplifier and are 
blended into a single composite 
picture for the tv screen. The cameras 
are linked by a servo-system which 
synchronizes movements so that 
when the master camera pans, tilts 
or zooms, the satellite does, too. 
Thus actor and background are 
always matched.” 

VideoScene. like Magicam, was 
hailed as a means of opening virtually 
unlimited settings and scenic effects 
fortelevision. But nothing much was 
heard about it after its February 
1 959 debut on The Ed Sullivan Show. 

Will the new and more sensitive 
Magicam replace chromakey? Joe 
Kresnicka of ABC thinks not. “Chro- 
makey will be here for a long time 
because it is an electronic function 
that works well, under ideal condi- 
tions, 

"We are using another technique 
today called compressed video which 
takes a full picture, squeezes it 


down and puts it over the shoulder 
of the anchor talent. It is also called 
digital video effects, or DVE. 

"Is it any better than chromakey? 
Perhaps, in some instances. Chro- 
makey will only take what you want 
and put It into the picture. Com- 
pressed video actually shrinks an 
entire picture and places it wherever 
you want. You are really doing two 
different things. But chromakey is 
here to stay, there’s no question 
about it.” 

And so IS Magicam. Cosmos tech- 
nical advisor Charley Lux asserts 
that the Magicam company is busy 
and in demand, principally for short 
sequences m commercials. It is the 
illusion of the moment, taking its 
place as an exciting newcomer in 
the three-ring circus of current video 
events. 

But that is just today. Where will 
chromakey and Magicam be five or 
ten years from now? Magicam itself 
was unheard of ten years ago; will it. 
like the VideoScene process that 
preceded it, become just an obscure 
reference in the Reader's Guide to 
Periodical Literature? 

Stay tuned. After all, there's still 3-D 
television , . . Dolby stereo sound . . . 
tactile TV . . , ■ 
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CAPIURE 


IMAGINATION 


Films, television, 
comics, theater, toys, 
games, masks, cos- 
tumes. comic art, books, 
electronic toys, t-shirts, 
greeting cards, horror, 
fantasy, science fiction. 
Five years ago. nobody 
could have foreseen the 
explosion of imaginative 
media into the billion- 
dollar industry it is 
today. But thanks to 
precedent-setting films 
such as “Star Wars” 
and “Superman,” and 
the tremendous growth 
in popularity of science 
fiction, fantasy and 
horror novels, a huge, 
mass market audience 
has been created, and it 
is a whole lot more 
than just movies. 
FANTASTIC FILMS is 
The' Magazine of 
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Imaginative Media, the 
ONLY publication that 
speaks to that mass 
audience in their own 
language, with intelli- 
gence, clarity and 
authority. 

Each issue is filled 
with lively, in-depth 
interviews, informative, 
sometimes controver- 
sial. articles, fasci- 
nating and unusual 
special features, easy to 
understand explanations 
of special effects and a 
behind-the-scene look 
at films, television, and 
all other imaginative 
media. 

Fantastic Films is the 
best possible guide to 
imaginative media. 

Fantastic Films. 
Capture the imagination. 


Send to: FANTASTIC FILMS MAGAZINE 
P.O. BOX 245 

MT MORRIS. ILLINOIS 61054 


$15 00 per yeaf (U S ) 

$17 25 per year (Canadian) 

$23.00 per year (Foreign) 

OR CALL TOa FREE: 
1 - 800 ^ 35 - 0715 

(In llllnolt call 1-800-892-0753) 
TO CHARGE IT OR HAVE YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION BILLED TO YOU 


Name — 

Address 

City, State. Zip 

Enclosed is my □ check, □ money order. □ bill me or charge to my □ Visa, 
□ Master Charge- 

Interbank No. Exp. Date 

Signature, Date „ 





Newsline 

(Continued from page 36) 

NBC COVERS ITS ASSETS 

For all those television viewers who 
were concerned over the fate of N BC 
after their multi-million dollar deal 
with Moscow for the 1980 Olympic 
Carnes fell through, you can now 
breathe easier — the network took 
precautions. 

The prestigious Lloyd's of London 
will help NBC cover its rather large 


NO SMOKING, PLEASE 

The Public Broadcasting System 
(PBS) has fallen on hard times of late 
in its never ending quest for program 
funding. But monetary problems aside, 
PBS will not go after cigarette and 
liquor company money to underwrite 
programming as was contemplated a 
couple of months ago. 

PBS was knocking around the idea 
of tapping into some of the big bucks 
that go into cigarette and liquor 
advertising and public relations bud- 
gets to underwrite programming. The 
PBS Distribution and Support Com- 
mittee, however, rejected several 
preliminary suggestions from sub- 
committees to lift the PBS ban on 
accepting such funding. 

But while the nix on smoke and 
drink dollars remains in effect, other 


loses. Prior to the cancellation of U.S. 
participation in the Olympics, the 
network had taken out a policy with 
Lloyd's to cover 90 per cent of the 
$87,000,000 spent acquiring rights to 
the games as well as other set-up and 
construction costs. Although NBC 
had to fork over between $4,000,000 
and $5,000,000 for this policy, it was 
well worth the cost. Lloyd's paid off 
promptly. 

Now if only NBC could talk Lloyd's 
into issuing a policy for its new 
television season . . . 


long held practices seem about ready 
to fall by the wayside at PBS. The 
debate still rages on as to whether 
corporate sponsors of the network 
should be allowed to display their 
corporate colors in on-air under- 
writing credits. That policy is currently 
not allowed on a network basis; many 
local PBS affiliates permit the use of 
such promotional logos on a restrained 
basis. 

WHAT'S BLACK-AND-WHITE 
BUT RED ALL OVER? 

The Italian Communist Party {PCD 
has started its own commercial tele- 
vision network. The Nuova Emittenza 
Televisiva (NET) consists of a circuit 
of local stations which now covers 
most of Italy and is currently in its first 


full season of programming. 

While one might expect such a 
network to broadcast Soviet imports 
dubbed in Italian extollingthe virtues 
of grain production, one would be 
wrong. Indeed, rather than using NET 
as a propaganda tool, the PCI has 
lined up a most standard fare of 
programmirig including segments from 
the American Film Theatre, 38 films 
from Time-Life, the musical version of 
Dr. jekyll and Mr. Hyde starring Kirk 
Douglas, 60 segments of Dick Tracy, 
the recent Tenspeed and Brown Shoe, 

26 half hours ofthe1954 British series 
Col. March with Boris Karloff, and the 
ever-popular Sha Na Na. 

The fledgling network has yet to 
start drawing large audiences and is 
technically underequipped. But NET 
is developing a news and information 
service which, it is expected, will have 
some amount of influence in garner- 
ing votes for the PCI. The only pro- 
blem remaining for them is how to 
explain their profits to the Kremlin. 

THAR'S COLD IN 
THEM THAR TUBES! 

We all know that there are big 
bucks to be made in television, with 
the Big Three networks raking in 
astronomical annual earnings. But the 
networks are not the only ones bring- 
ing home the bacon— many local 
television markets bring in revenues 
that are larger than the Cross National 
Products of some small countries. 

The nation's top local television 
money maker remains the Los Angeles 
area. Final reports for 1979 are in at 
last and L.A. once again came in 
number one with profits, according to 
the Federal Communications Com- ! 

mission, of $94,923,276. That figure, j 

impressive as it is, represents a quan- j 
turn leap from the previous year's i 
winning total of $79,450,000. All this I 
money comes from the revenues of i 
L.A.'s 12 television stations, totalling 
nearly $300,000,000 for 1979. 

New York comes in a not-close 
second in the profit pecking order 
with its nine reporting stations earning 
a tidy $82,000,000. Chicago, the 
nation's third largest television mar- 
ket, came in with a mere $55,000,000. 

And if those numbers impress you, 
try this on for size: all United States 
television stations combined earned 
a grand total of 51.92 billion in 1979. 
Least one think this is too much for 
these difficult financial times, it re- 
presents a mere 2 per cent increase 
over the previous year's $1 .28 billion 
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WE HAVE 
WHAT YOU ARE 
LOOKING FOR! 



134 S. Northwest Hwy. 
Palatine, Illinois 
(312)991-9644 


5916 N. Clark St. 
Chicago, Illinois 60660 
(312) 271-4343 


1859 Waukegan Rd. 
Glenview, Illinois 60025 
(312) 724-8410 


90% 

of the purchase price 
of pre-recorded video 
tapes. 

OPEN 7 DAYS 
New customers present this 
“get acquainted" coupon for 
one FREE video movie (over- 
night). Choose from the area’s 
complete video libraryinclud- 
ing: 

ANIMALHOUSE 
SUPERMAN 
NORMA RAE 
10 

ELECTRIC HORSEMAN 
ALIEN 

MUPPET MOVIE 
DEERHUNTER 
PLUS 100’S MORE! 
(Sunday thru Wednesday only) 
All ratings P-PG-R-X 
ForOnly $2.50 PER DAY 

{3 day minimum dub rate) 

RENT 

Video Recorders 
OnlySl 5.00 perday 

($25.00 minimum) 

SAl/E 1 

$500 

ON RENTAL OF ANY VIDEO | 
MOVIE OR AUXILLIARY 1 
EOUIPMENT WITH THIS | 
COUPON. I 


BLANK TAPES 
BY MAIL 

AMPEX M20 
2, 4, 6, Hour VHS 
Case of 10 
ONLY $152.50 

(Postage Included) 

AMPEX L-750 
2 Hour BETA 
Case of 10 
ONLY $122.50 

(Postage Included) 


PLEASE SEND ME: 
□$1 52.50 VHS Case of 1 0 
I IS1 22.50 BETA Case of 1 0 

Subtotal 

IL residents add 6% tax 

Total 

Name 

Address 


BUDGET 

VIDEO 

CLUB 

Become a member of THE BUDGET 
FILM CLUB and save even more 
$$$$$. As a club member you can 
rent any G, PG, or R rated movie for 
only $7.50 (3 day rental). That's less 
than two people can go to the 
movies for. All X rated movies are 
only $10.00 (3 day rental). Other 
benefits include: 

FREE RENTALS 
DISCOUNTS ON BLANK TAPE 
DISCOUNTS ON ACCESSORIES 
30% DISCOUNT ON FILM TO 
TAPE TRANSFERS 
MONTHLY NEWSLWnER 
FAMILY BENEFITS 
MONTHLY CLUB RAFFLE 


City, State, Zip 

Signature 

Date 

Enclosed is myDcheck.Ononey order 
or charge to myOVisaDM aster Charge, 

Interbank No 

Exp. Date 


YOUR MEMBERSHIP FEE 
WILL PAY FOR ITSELF 
OVER AND OVER AG.AIN! 


«25 OFF 


Mo Year 

^HCheck here if you would like Budget 
Film Club Information. 

QCheck here if you would like franchise 
information on owning a M r. Video store. 
Mail to: 

Mr. Video 
5916 N. Clark St. 

Chicago, Illinois 60660 


ON VIDEO 

CLUB MEMBERSHIP WITH 
^ THIS COUPON. 

* JOIN OUR VIDEO 
CLUB AND RENT MOVIES FOR 
AS LOW AS $2,50/DAY 
(3 DAY MINIMUM) 


Circle *27 on inquiry card. 


Please enter the following order for VIDEO 
ACTION. I have checked all boxes that apply. 
(Please print.) 

My Name 

Address 

City 

State Zip 

Enter my subscription for the term checked below: 

□ 1 YEAR (1 2 issues) $1 7 ($1 9 outside US). 

□ 2 YEARS (24 issues) $28 ($32 outside US). 

□ 3 YEARS (36 issues) $40 ($45 outside US). 
METHOD OF PAYMENT FOR THIS ORDER: 

□ BILL ME LATER FOR $ 

□ SAVE EVEN MORE— Enclose payment and 

get 1 2 issues for $1 5.00— savings of over 30% off 
newsstand rates. 

MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: ViDEO ACTION MAGAZINE 

□ Charge $ to my 

□ VISA/Bank Americard 

□ Master Charge (Interbank No. ) 

Account Number 

Date my card expires 

My Signature , , 


CALL TOLL FREE: 

1 - 800 - 435-0715 

(In Illinois call 1-S0M92-0753) 

TO CHARGE IT OR HAVE YOUR 
SUBSCRIPTION BILLED TO YOU 



BUSINESS REPLY CARD 

FIRST CLASS PERMIT NO. 6, 

MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 61054 

POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY ADDRESSEE 



P.O. Box 255 

Mount Morris, Illinois 61054 


NO POSTAGE 
NECESSARY 
IF MAILED 
IN THE 

UNITED STATES 


Newsline 

total. While this annual figure is based 
on total revenues of S4.42 billion — an 
11 per cent increase over 1978— 
expenses went up 1 5 per cent to S3.1 
billion for the country's 700 com- 
mercial stations. 

The three networks also generated 
a considerable profit for the year: 
S370.2 million, though this is down 
from 1978 profits of $373.3 million. 
And, like their smaller local cousins, 
network operating expenses, rose a 
whopping 1 9 percent to $3.08 billion 
on revenues of $3.45 billion. 

It looks, on the surface, like good 
news for television. Between the local 
and network stations, profits of $7.9 
billion were generated, up $1 billion 
from 1978. But the bad news comes 
in when you consider a basic economic 
syndrome that they, despite their 


size, share with the humblest of their 
viewers— expenses rising faster than 
revenues before taxation. That means 
even though television's money num- 
bers sound great, they, like us, are 
struggling to keep pace with inflation. 


RATINGS 


WHAT DO YOU 
WATCH, ANYWAY? 

If people are watching cable tele- 
vision, who is watching traditional 
network fare? Cable subscribers, ac- 
cording to a recent study by the A.C. 
Nielsen Company. 

A comparison of 1 3,000 cable house- 
holds with 13,000 non-cable house- 
holds conducted during last May's 
sweeps period revealed little difference 
in network viewing habits. Non-pay 
offerings on cable generally took 
viewers away from the local indepen- 



dent stations. 

The Nielsen study disclosed peo- 
ple who pick up the various pay 
.channels (Home Box Office, Show- 
time, and the like) generally watch 
four or five more hours of television a 
week— time they might have spent 
going out to the movie theater. Such 
subscribers tend to live in or near 
urban areas— "basic" cable subscribers 
tend to live in rural areas. 


We’re Tracking Down 
Some Great Ideas. 

JVC VIDSTAR HR-6700 

HOME VIDEO MART has a limited 
quantity of these VHS format recorders, 
and we believe we have the lowest 
price around. Record at home for 2 to 6 
hours at a time, set the recorder to 
catch up to 6 different programs over a 
seven day period, so you'll never miss a 
show. Full manufacturers warranty, 
electronic tuning, slow motion, still 
frame, and speed play._ ^ ^ 

now $1049.95 

15,000 MOVIES FOR SALE 

HOME VIDEO MART has over 15,000 titles available 
for sale, if we don't have the videocassette movie you 
want, we can probably get it for you, usually within 3 
days! Send $1 0.50 for our complete playlist, and we'll 
refund $1 1 .00 when you make your first film purchase. 


4600 El Camino Real, Suite 204, Los Altos, CA 94022 (415) 949-0230 



□ $10.50 enclosed. Please send me Home Video 
Mart's complete video play list. 

□ Check □ Money Order 

VISA # MASTER CARD # 

Exp., Date 

Name 

Address 

City State 

Zip Phone 




SATELLITES 


THEY CAN DISH IT OUT . . . 

One day soon, the conventional 
television antenna may disappear 
from rooftops all across the country. 
But don't worry — this does not mean 
the end of television. It could, how- 
ever, mean the end of television as we 
now know it. 

A new development in pay tele- 
vision technology is the cause— afford- 
able rooftop earth stations, a.k.a. 
satellite dish antennas. The Satellite 
Television Corporation (STC), a sub- 
sidiary of Comsat, has hit the FCC 
with a 1 000 page petition to approve 
their plans to bring pay television 
programming into millions of house- 
holds through direct satellite broad- 
casting. 

STC hopes to have special purpose 
satellites in orbit by 1 986 or so. These 
"birds" would beam three channels 
of commercial-free programming to 
areas not hooked up to any cable 
service. The new satellites, like their 
current communications cousins, will 
park in geostationary orbits 22,300 
miles above the Earth. What makes 
them different is the type of equip- 
ment needed on the ground to receive 
their signals. 

Presently, Earth receiving stations 

(Continued'on page 54) 
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Circle *17 on inquiry card. 


TakeControl 

Tel^Mon 


Video discs. Video 
cassettes. Cabie televi- 
sion. Pay T.V. Home 
computers. Over-the-air 
information. Video 
games. Direct satellite- 
to-home reception. 

Five years ago, 
nobody even considered 
having any of this in 
their homes. Today, 
people are clamoring to 
get in on the action. 
Tomorrow, the whole 
video field will have 
grown to the point 
where video technology 
will be the single most 
important aspect of our 
daily lives. 
T.V. is more than just 
entertainment. Medical 
information, daily food 
cost comparisons, 
computer checking and 
bank transactions right 
to your television 
screen, newspapers over 
the air. updated con- 
stantly . . . today’s video 
world is a whole lot 
more than just major 
motion pictures. 





The Firet 
Total 
Video 
Magazine 


VIDEO ACTION is the 
first magazine that helps 
you take control of your 
television set. We will 
keep you abreast of all 
the latest in this, the 
fastest growing com- 
munications medium. 

Written so you don’t 
have to be a T.V. repair- 
man or electronics 
genius to understand it, 
VIDEO ACTION covers 
every aspect of the field. 
We keep you on top of 
the latest in broadcast 
and cable television, in 
video discs, cassettes 
and games. We keep you 
informed of all the 
changes in the field— 
what's new. what's 
being replaced, what's 
changed ... and how all 
this will effect you. your 
family and your society. 

VIDEO ACTION is the 
best possible guide 
for living in the video 
world. 

VIDEO ACTION. Take 
control of your T.V. 




A 


Thanks to the 
video revolution, 
Sunrise Semester 
can last all day. 


COLLEGE 


PERSPECTIVE by Anita Brewer 


D arrell Boydston is a police- 
man in Austin, Texas, a job re- 
quiring him to work shifts— that 


is, differeht hours from day to day 
and different days from week to 
week. So Darrell cannot sign up for 
a college course meeting at 10:30 
AM on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays for four and a half months. 
Nevertheless, Darrell is a student at 
Austin Community College, taking 
U.S. Government by television, for 
credit. 


"I became interested in going to 
college about a year ago,” explains 
30-year-old Darrell, “but I couldn't 
make any progress toward my degree 
with the hours I work." When he 
heard about the Instructiohal Tele- 


visioh (ITV) course in government, 
he sighed up. 

Darrell paid $39 tuition and bought 
a Study Guide and a textbook. Follow- 
ing the Study Guide, he reads the 
assignments. Twice a week he goes 
to ohe of the College's libraries, 
checks out a video tape of a lecture, 
and enters a cubicle to watch and 
listen to a lecture on a VCR. 


From time to time, Darrell also 
goes to the College's Testing Center 
and takes an examination to deter- 
mine his mastery of the material. He 
never has to see a live teacher unless 
he wants to. He can arrange to see 
the video tape when it is convenient 
for him to do so. 

Well, why couldn't Darrell just take 
an old-fashioned correspondence 
course? He could read the textbook, 
write assignments and mail them to 
a correspondence center. 

Because Darrell, like thousands 
of other ITV studehts throughout the 
country, are more motivated to learn 
if they can see the lecturer and listen 
to a point being explained. 

“Last year government was parti- 
cularly interesting to me,” says Darrell. 
"The elections made what I was 
hearing and reading more real.” 

Darrell is a member of the first 
television generation. He learns by 
watching TV “better than by just 
reading a textbook. Television makes 
it more dramatic.” 

Twenty-seven year-old Teresa 
Martin also is taking the ITV govern- 
ment course. She’s enrolled in two 
other college courses — a regular, 
go-to-class-twice-a-week algebra 
course and a self-paced history 
course. Teresa, like Darrell, works 
full time, but unlike Darrell her hours 
are regular, 8 AM to 5PM five days a 
week. She could go to college classes 
every night— if she didn't have a 
three-year-old daughter to care for. 
On Tuesdays and Thursdays, directly 
after her work day ends at the Texas 
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Employment Commission, she goes 
to her algebra class. She can study 
on her own for history, taking exam- 
inations when she believes she knows 
the material. In contrast with ITV, 
self-paced courses depend on read- 
ing material and conferences with 
the instructor. 

Teresa usually watches the ITV 
government lecture on television, 
telecast overthe public access cable 
channel in Austin. She has only 
missed two lectures, which she later 
caught up with at the College library. 

The popularity of ITV courses— 
Austin Community College now offers 
U.S. Government and Introduction 
to Business — is increasing. The 
Austin college has just made a deal 
with the city library system to let 
students view the video tapes in the 
city libraries, with the college making 
a $21 ,000 annual contribution toward 
library salaries. 

Similar stories are unfolding across 
the nation. Some television enthu- 
siasts, as well as believers in indivi- 
dualized instruction, believe cable 
television and videocassettes will 
revolutionize college education. 
Some predict that many students 
will one day receive their college 
diplomas without ever entering a 
college classroom. 

This is already happening at both 
Coastline and Coast Community 
Colleges in California, with more 
than 1 5,000 enrollments per year in 
telecourses. Coastline is now offering 
a series of televised studies leading 
to an Associate of Arts degree. 

The leading producers of quality 
telecourses in the nation are the two 
California colleges, the Dallas Com- 
munity College District (developers 
of the U.S. Government course 
taught by video at Austin Community 
College) and Miami-Dade Commu- 
nity College in Florida. 

The new technology is sparking 
attempts to establish an American 
open university, similar to Great 
Britain's Open University where 
students earn credits for degrees at 
home in front of their television sets. 
The University of Mid-America, a 
consortium of 1 1 state universities 
headquartered in Lincoln, Nebraska, 
is raising one million dollars to start 
such a university that would offer 
both undergraduate and graduate 
programs by television. 

In other regions of the nation— in 
Appalachia and on the West Coast 
—other colleges are getting together 
to try to harness this wild television 
horse for the purpose of higher 
education. 

The National University Consortium 


for Telecommunications in Educa- 
tion is producing, through the Mary- 
land Center for Public Broadcasting, 
courses to be offered by seven 
colleges and universities over 11 
television stations. These courses 
will lead to bachelor's degrees in 
the humanities, the social and be- 
havior sciences, and technology 
and management Participating insti- 


tutions are Maryland's University 
College. California State University- 
Dominguez Hills, Iona College, Lin- 
field College, Pennsylvania State 
University, the University of Tennessee 
at Chattanooga, and Southern Ver- 
mont College. 

From hit-and-miss, isolated courses 
at colleges here and there, educa- 
tional television for college students 



A free floating 
anxiety shared by 
many educators is 
that they will be dis- 
placed by a “boob 
tube” as video 
instruction drains 
students away from 
the traditional 
classroom 
structure. 
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is now taking on both a regional and 
national tone. This is made possible 
by public broadcasting's satellite 
system, which can link transmitters 
with public radio and television sta- 
tions throughout the United States. 
The satellite signals are of higher 
quality and less expensive than 
land-line systems. 

"The satellite has afforded us the 
opportunity to bounce programs 
out of here and have them picked up 
anywhere in the United States." says 
T. Benjamin Massey. Chancellor of 
the University of Maryland's Uni- 
versity College. 

The project coming out of Mary- 
land has been supported in part 
with a $400,000 grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. 
Next year the project will expand to 
30 colleges and universities, and 
the following year to 60. 

Despite the rosy glow from the 
television screen, all is not perfect in 
the land of telecourses. For one 
thing, telecourses threaten the tradi- 
tional educational establishment— 
and sometimes individual professors. 
A free-floating anxiety shared by 
many lecturers is that one day they 


Coast 
Community 
College in 
California 
has enrolled 
50,000 
students in 
an 

introductory 
psychology 
telecourse 
since it was 
first offered 
in 1975. 


wilt be displaced by a "boob tube." 
These unsettled feelings are caused 
not only by the telecourses them- 
selves but by the leveling — even 
waning— enrollments in some col- 
lege curriculums. While telecourse 
enthusiasts say they are reaching 
"new students” — students like Teresa 
and Darrell who could not otherwise 
go to college— others feel video 
instruction is draining students away 
from the traditional classroom structure. 

When enrollments in U.S. Govern- 
ment rose to 200 at Austin Com- 
munity College, there was some 
informal grumbling by members of 
the Government Department at the 
University of Texas at Austin. Were 
ACC and television draining away 
UTs beginning government stu- 
dents? Nothing ever came of the 
complaints, but it later may be 
something to reckon with. 

The staff of the state Coordinating 
Board keeping its eye on Texas 
university and college curricula, in a 
cautious mood, sent out a directive 
last summer that it would honor for 
state financial reimbursement only 
those teiecourses which had pre- 
viously been offered by Texas col- 
leges and universities, but not to 
"add new ones until we study the 
matter further.” 

The reason for this “slow down" 
directive was the notion of some 
Coordinating Board staff members 
that teaching a course by television 
just was not as difficult or costly for 
the colleges as teaching a course 
by people. After all, the Board people 
argued, one coordinator of a tele- 
course could handle 200 students 
in much less time than he could 
teach 200 students sitting before 
him. Texas reimburses colleges and 
universities by “contact hour” taught. 
The Coordinating Board wants to 
think about just what “contact hour" 
means in a telecourse before video 
courses proliferate even more. 

A quarter century ago, colleges 
and universities were quick to see 
that this new use of television held a 
potential for education. The results 
were Sunrise Classroom— locally 
telecast courses, like Child Develop- 
ment offered by the University of 
California at Berkeley over KRON- 
TV in competition with soap operas, 
and special television projects such 
as the Texas Education Agency's 
development of an education course 
to prepare liberal arts college grad- 
uates to be teachers (those were the 
days of teacher shortages). Some- 
how. television just did not catch on 
as a means of transmitting college 
credit to the masses. 

Have things changed now? 


Apparently. 

Coast Community College in Costa 
Mesa. California has enrolled 50,000 
students in a telecourse in intro- 
ductory psychology since it was first 
offered in 1 975. 

A study by the California Post- 
secondary Education Commission 
showed that four of every five enrollees 
in telecourses would like to continue 
their studies by this method. 

Norman Watson, chancellor of 
Coast Community College, is one of 
the chief boosters of television as a 
means of delivering college courses 
to students. 

"As energy shortages become 
more severe and with the needs of 
adults for increased part-time educa- 
tion. television is a tool which must 
be used to the maximum.” says 
Watson. "Courses and programs 
that have been developed for use 
on the broadcast medium and on 
cable can soon be made available 
on videodiscs and home cassette 
players. Within the next decade we 
will see tremendous development in 
both the cable and the home satellite 
receiver— Warner Cable-Vision is 
currently working on a 1 25-channel 
system. The ability to pick and 
choose at random from hundreds of 
sources will soon be commonplace. 
If education is to take advantage of 
these opportunities, we must organ- 
ize and be ready." 

Degrees granted for completion 
of television courses will be no dif- 
ferent from any other sheepskin. 
The regulatory agencies and ac- 
crediting associations for colleges 
will keep a close watch to see that 
content and quality of the courses 
do not suffer in comparison with 
traditional classroom courses. Grad- 
uates will be able to transfer credits 
earned by video classes from com- 
munity colleges to senior institutions. 
Completion of these courses will 
help a graduate to qualify for various 
state certifications which will look 
like any other degree on a resume. 

Another market for telecourses is 
in continuing education for profes- 
sionals: dentists, doctors, engineers, 
nurses, teachers — all professions 
who need to keep up with new develop- 
ments in their fields. Teiecourses on 
video tapes or discs — even if expen- 
sive-are economical for a busy 
doctor who doesn’t have time to 
physically attend lectures and re- 
fresher courses. 

Since Thomas Jefferson's day, 
Americans have dreamed of develop- 
ing a "learning society." Perhaps 
television and the surrounding tech- 
nology will enable this vision to 
come true at last. ■ 
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The 

Empire 

Strikes 

Gold 


!FA;ffASTIOUe. 


CINEFANTASTIQUE 


The magazine that separates 
the flick from the flack. 


Sometimes the truth hurts. 

When you tell a screenwriter that his storyline is inco- 
herent, that hurts. When you tell an artist that his magical 
vision of the future is bland, that hurts. And when you tell a 
director that his over-hyped megabuck spectacular is, well, 
boring, that’s got to hurt. 

But at CINEFANTASTIQUE, one of the oldest and most 
respected magazines devoted to horror, fantasy and science 
fiction films, we feel that sometimes you’ve got to hurt the 
genre you love. 

So, unlike other magazines that heap praise on even the 
most undeserving of films, we’ve always called a spade a 
spade, and a turkey a turkey. 

Unfortunately, that objective philosophy has made us 
somewhat unpopular in Hollywood, where legions of press 
agents (known in the trade as flacks) would have you 
believe every film is the most exciting feature since GONE 
WITH THE WIND, and every special effect is a unique new 
concept that’s never been done before. 

We treat the genre seriously, and pride ourselves in having 
the most complete and in-depth coverage of any magazine 
on the market. Our issues devoted to the behind-the-scenes 
wizardry of such films as STAR WARS. CLOSE ENCOUN- 
TERS. ALIEN, FORBIDDEN PLANET and THE BLACK 
HOLE — written and reported by our international network 
of correspondents— have set standards for film journalism 
that no other magazine has matched. 

But frankly, we’re considered to be something of a trouble- 


maker in Hollywood. Producers, directors and pressagents 
don’t always return our calls. Apparently, our independent 
nature has won us few friends. That is, except for our 
growing number of readers, who have faithfully come to 
expect the latest information — and the most stunning 
visuals — on horror, fantasy and science fiction films. 

Discover CINEFANTASTIQUE, and read the magazine 
that refuses to treat Hollywood with kid gloves. 

And that’s the truth. 
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Newsline 

(Continued from page 48) 

costing between 510,000 and 526,000 
and weighing at least a ton are neces- 
sary for cable systems and individuals 
to receive satellite signals. The STC 
plan calls for small dish antennas, two 
and one half feet in diameter, which 
would run the consumer approximately 
5100 to own and would fit easily on 
private homes and apartment buildings. 

The satellites— one for each con- 
tinental time zone— along with two 
spares and ground stations and the 
rest of the necessary equipment 


would cost STC approximately 
5400,000,000 to put into 'operation 
and another 5300,000,000 for first 
year operations. Three channels are 
planned, initially to be beamed to 
homes paying the estimated 525 a 
month for the over 400 hours of major 
movies, adult education, sports, theater, 
arts and culture, and family enter- 
tainment. 

Captioning for the deaf will also be 
included in STC’s service on an optional 
basis over the signal's vertical interval. 
Some manner of Teletext might also 
make it onto this system once a uniform 
standard is adapted for the U.S. 

If the FCC gives STC the nod, 
service could start in the east by 1 985, 


with the rest of the country plugging 
into the system nine months later. 

President Joseph Charyk of Comsat 
said direct satellite to home service 
"is a logical extension" of Comsat's 
original function as the main provider 
of satellite communications to the 
Western world. This new system has 
become possible because "satellites 
have grown more sophisticated and 
earth stations have grown simpler." 

Like standard pay television systems, 
STC's satellite signal would be sent 
out scrambled and be decoded through 
a device attached to the subscriber's 
television set. STC Chairman John 
Johnson said that the system will be 
engineered to make it difficult to 
break into for free with homemade 
equipment, perhaps a detection device 
that could tell who is receiving signals 
without paying for them. And even 
those with approved receiving equip- 
ment who fall into arrears could have 
their system shut down— from the 
satellite in space. 

. . . BUT THEY CANT TAKE IT! 

As ideal as the Satellite Television 
Corporation's plans sound, all is not 
sweetness and light in the realm of 
direct broadcast satellites (DBS). The 
National Association of Broadcasters 
(NAB) has told the FCC it objects to 
any interim authorization of DBS prior 
to the development of a "fully con- 
sidered" policy for the country. 

That means, quite simply, that the 
NAB wants to see legislation passed 
in its members favor. In other words, 
the broadcasters wish direct-to-home 
satellite systems would go away. 

Should the FCC allow the start of 
some DBS services before such legisla- 
tion is passed, the NAB says it would 
be a "rush to Judgement" and terms 
such an action "premature, prejudi- 
cial in the extreme to permanent 
policy making and nothing short of 
imprudent rule making." 

The NAB feels allowing an operator 
or operators to run DBS systems 
would prejudice the answer to what 
they believe is the basic question on 
the subject: whether any broadcast 
satellite service is appropriate for this 
country. 

The broadcasters association quotes 
Senator Robert Packwood (R-Oregon), 
incoming chairman of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, who has said 
that the "implications of DBS are so 
profound that the issue should be 
taken up by the Congress and not be 
left to a regulatory agency." 

Naturally the NAB is going to be 
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prejudiced against DBS. After all, 
since the signal goes straight from the 
satellite to the home, it is in direct 
competition with traditional broad- 
casting. The networks have enough to 
worry about with VCRs, cable and 
subscription television. DBS is another 
headache they can do without. 


TELETEXT 


INFORMATION . . . PLEASE! 

Not content merely to sit around 
twiddling their thumbs while awaiting 
an FCC decision on the matter, the 
folks at CBS have decided to go ahead 
and begin consumer testing of teletext. 

The network has announced that it 
is launching a $1,000,000 trial of the 
informational system through its Los 
Angeles owned and operated KNXT- 
TV channel. 

Employing the French-originated 
Antiope system, CBS will try to set 
that up as the U.S. standard. Broad- 
casts of the test system are expected 
to. begin in April to selected public 
areas around the city. This will be 
followed by the transmission of ser- 
vices to selected homes which will be 
offered a teletext "magazine” through 
KNXT. 

Some CBS network fare will also be 
broadcast over the system with special 
closed-captioning for the hearing 
impaired. CBS, by the way, is the only 
one of the big three networks that 
does not broadcast closed-captioning 
over its normal broadcast system. 

IT'S HANDY— BUT TOUGH TO 
READ ON THE SUBWAY 

Dow Jones and Company, publishers 
of The Wall Street Journal and creators 
of the infamous Dow Jones industrial 
stock index, is about to invade our 
television sets with a 24 hour a day, 
seven day a week cable news service. 

Not seen as competing with the 
Cable News Network, the service is 
specifically geared to the consumer 
and investor market with an emphasis 
on developments in energy, inflation, 
taxes, interest rates, housing, and 
securities. The news will appear in 
teletext format— lines of type moving 
across the screen— without pictures 
or graphics. News will be updated 
continuously from 6:00 in the morning 
(EST) to 10:00 in the evening. 

Whereas this might spur on sales of 
small screen television sets in the 
Wall Street area, one wonders whether 
investors might find The Journal less 
of a necessity. 


HARD SELL SOFTWARE 

As if television commercials were 
not enough, you can expect a whole 
new form of advertising to start pop- 
ping up on the home video screen: 
sponsor created software. 

These advertiser-produced pro- 
grams could begin cropping up soon if 
current industry scuttlebutt turns to 
fact. This "subtle" form of advertising 
could take the shape of the sponsor/ 
producer's product shown in actual 
use during the programming and 
would appear initially on instructional 
video software. 

Senior Vice President Ronald B. 
Katz of the J. Walter Thompson ad 


WAR IS HELL— BUT AT LEAST 
THEY CAN WATCH IT IN COLOR 

Though war rages across the Middle 
East between Iran and Iraq, the Iraquis 
have been able to find the time and 
money to develop the world's first 
solar powered television network. 

The country's Ministry of Informa- 
tion and Culture recently signed with 
an unnamed foreign firm to build a 
$46,000,000 two-channel solar powered 
service for the isolated desert areas of 
southern Iraq. The system will use 
solar powered microwave relay sta- 


agency explained how it would work: 
"A Ford dealer could have a videodisc 
or tape with travel tips and regional 
landmarks that it would offer free if 
you came in to test drive a car . . . Kraft 
could produce a disc or cassette 
about the holidays, their meaning and 
special recipes" using, of course, Kraft 
products in the making. 

There has been some talk that the 
baby powder people at Johnson & 
Johnson have already placed its pro- 
ducts on display in all their video 
splendor on a disc program about 
child care, although J & J, as well as 
MCA DiscoVision, deny the report. 

Still, it is an interesting thought: we 
can see it now— Julia Child's new 
program could be called Julia Child 
and Real Companies. 


tions to bring in television signals for 
the first time to remote areas of the 
Muthana and Najaf provinces, which 
are difficult to reach using conven- 
tional broadcast technology. 

Previously these areas were rendered 
televisionless because of the inability 
to extend and maintain electrical 
power to these desert regions due to 
adverse weather conditions and a 
poor system of roads. But once this 
project is completed, the whole of 
Iraq will at last have access to tele- 
vision, courtesy of the sun. ■ 
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A WORD 


Part 3 
Prestel: 
A Closer 
Look 


IN YOGR 
EYE 


SERIES by Richard Burton 


L ast TIME i introduced 

the Prestel viewdata system 
and briefly touched upon a 
few of its multitude of capabilities— 
capabilities which have the potential 
to change the society in which we 
live. 

Now, I’m notgiven to making such 
sweeping statements lightly, and I 
do confess to feeling a little like an 
anglicised version of Paul Revere, 
warning the population, “The infor- 
mation is coming! The information is 
is coming!” But we do stand on the 
threshold of a revolution— the Infor- 
mation Revolution, and Prestel is in 
the vanguard of this movement. We 
are moving from being a consumer 
society to becoming an information 


society— and not for the first time 
either. 

The last information revolution 
came about when Guttenberg in- 
vented his printing press. Up until 
then the written word had been con- 
trolled by scribes sitting in their 
monasteries producing intricate 
illuminated parchments for the 
wealthy— beautiful to look at but 
painfully slow in the making. Gutten- 
berg changed all that by making the 
written word quick and easy to pro- 
duce for the masses. It meant the 
end of Latin as the universal written 
language. For the first time, national 
languages found favor. 

It has been 500 years since that 
revolution and we nowface another. 
As with the scribes of those ancient 
times, the written word is still largely 
controlled by a relatively speaking 


Britain’s amazing Prestel 
viewdata system: a housekeeper 
(left) selects her meal from the 
“food and drink” pages, the 
viewer can choose from a variety 
of different types of information 
covering central England 
(center), and two “contents” 
pages: the racing information 
guide (right-top), and the 
Birmingham Local Information 
guide (right-bottom). 
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“privileged few." Whereas the me- 
chanical age still governs the pro- 
duction of the written word, a new 
“Guttenberg” has appeared in the 
form of electronic publishing. It is 
faster, easier, more adaptable than 
anything that has been seen before 
and its universal nature challenges 
the boundaries of the modern nation- 
states founded so many years ago 
in the first information society. It is 
an awesome thing. 

We live in an age where technology 
is developing at an eye-blurring rate. 
What was new yesterday is today's 
history. So it was to find out the latest 
happenings that I visited Prestel's 
London headquarters last fall. What 
follows updates the information I 
supplied last time and hopefully 
sheds some light on new and inter- 
esting facets of the Prestel operation. 

As an information system aimed 
at the average family, Prestel cannot 
yet claim to be anything like a 
surefire hit. Introduced in September 
1 979, the system has been in opera- 
tion for just over a year, but the total 
number of Prestel equipped receivers 
in use as of mid-October was only 
just over 6,000 (these are registered 
homes, and since it is possible to 
have more than one television set 
per registration the number could 
well be higher). Some of this apparent 
reticence can be put down to an 
ignorance of the system, though two 
major TV advertising campaigns 
have made an enormous impact in 
raising the public awareness of view- 
data and its advantages. With more 
computer centers coming on line all 


the time Prestel claims that their 
service is now available to 60% of 
the United Kingdom on a local tele- 
phone call basis. 

The only current shortcoming 
seems to be in the availability of the 
specially adapted TV sets. I was 
assured by Prestel that once a set 
has been purchased or rented it can 
be installed— connected to the user's 
telephone line— in a maximum of 
three days. And the promise of a 
cheap adaptor that can convert 
existing TV receivers to Prestel will 
undoubtedly make the system even 
more attractive to the home user. 

Once equipped with their special 
set, the users come up against 
another apparent anomaly because 
the decoder that handles the Prestel 
viewdata system, which costs money 
each time it is used (there are charges 
for some pages and a charge for 
using the telephone lines), also 
brings into their homes the two free 
of charge teletext systems broadcast 
by each of Britain's two major TV 
networks. So why bother with Prestel? 

The characteristics of teletext and 
viewdata systems were covered in 
two previous articles so the question 
of aesthetics arose when I put that 
question to Prestel. Surprisingly, I 
was told that they welcomed the 
existence of Ceefax and Oracle, the 
no-cost teletext systems. With the 
resources of their respective televi- 
sion networks behind them, they 
could provide much more material 
upon which Prestel could draw (the 
practice works both ways), particu- 
larly in the area of sports. The sports 


departments of the TV networks can 
supply Ceefax and Oracle with the 
latest results much faster than Prestel 
could hope to achieve. 

However, both systems pale against 
Prestel’s ability to provide a compre- 
hensive background information 
service. The other teletext systems, 
for example, may be able to supply 
up-to-the-minute football scores, 
but only Prestel has the capacity to 
provide a full report on each match 
played, plus a complete analysis of 
each club's performance over the 
current season, or, for that matter, 
since it was formed. 

This is Prestel's major strength— 
its capacity. Currently it stands at 
250,000 pages, 168,000 of which 
are full, and the rest are sold. They 
plan to go to a 500,000-page capa- 
city in 1981, but that still does not 
stretch the system. Once those 
pages are full, all they need do is 
add a couple more disc drive units 
to the computer and away they go 
again. And all the while any of these 
pages are instantly available to a 
user. As has been said before, tele- 
text systems cannot exceed a limit of 
400 pages without the “wait time” 
for each page to become impracti- 
cably long. 

The Prestel system also has the 
benefit of being able to cater to the 
needs of the individual user. From 
the day he first registers it, a user's 
set displays his name and address 
on the screen at the start of each 
operation. Should the user wish to 
use Prestel's two-way capability to 
order goods, he simply keys in his 
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As an information system 
aimed at the average family, 
Prestel can not yet claim 
to be a hit with just 
over 6,000 homes currently 
equipped to receive it. 


credit card number which the system 
then flashes to the supplier along 
with the user's name, address and 
phone number. 

If his children are constantly trying 
to mess around with the set, the user 
can have his own secret password 
which he keys in before the system 
becomes operational. The indivi- 
duality of Prestel even extends to 
the user becoming an Information 
Provider himself by renting space in 
the system. A page costs only about 
$1 2.00 per year to rent and a small 
number of these can be used for all 
kinds of personal services. Privacy 
can be assured by having those 
pages '‘isolated” from the main 
database (i.e., block of pages) and 
inaccessible to anyone but the user 
or his authorized associates. 

As for Prestel becoming a mass 
medium, this is still a long term aim. 

By far the largest number of Prestel 
sets currently in use however, are in 
the business sector. There is hardly 
a respectable company, bank, mer- 
chant bank or insurance company 
that does not at this moment have its 
own Prestel database. Britain's re- 
spected Financial Times already 
publishes (conventionally, rather 
than electronically) a 116-page 
business directory exclusively for 
Prestel users. 

It is in the business sector there- 
fore, that Prestel's immediate priorities 
lie. Set manufacturers are marketing 
a variety of compact desk-top re- 
ceivers for office use. Manyexecutives 
also buy or rent a Prestel-equipped 
set for their home in order to keep up 
with the constantly changing busi- 
ness pages. 

As I pointed out in my last article, 
particular areas of business have 
taken to Prestel in a big way. One 
third of sets currently in use, for 
example, are in the travel sector. In 
Britain a busy executive can book a 
hotel room anywhere in the country 
with certain hotel chains, hire a car, 
even book a flight, all through his 
own Prestel-equipped television set. 

Through increased demand in the 
business sector, prices on viewdata 
equipment will come down enough 
for it to make inroads into the public 
sector and become a true mass 
medium which is Prestel's goal. 

As a pioneer in a major new tech- 
nology— as well as a commercial 
venture— Prestel obviously has great 
potential for export. In partnership 
with Britain's G.E.C., Prestel has 
already sold their viewdata system 
to West Germany, the Netherlands, 
Switzerland, Hong Kong, and Austria. 
G.E.C, provides the hardware while 
Prestel sells the software. 


In the United States, the G.T.E. 
Corporation has purchased Prestel 
software which they have adapted 
to run on their computers. This is a 
trial-run into the business applica- 
tions of viewdata, although it has 
been announced that they have no 
plans at this time to run a public 
viewdata system. 

As more and more countries join 
the information revolution, the possi- 
bility naturally springs to mind of 
there one day being an international 
viewdata network. This possibility is 
already well on the way to being a 
reality with Prestel International, a 
market trial that was started at the 
beginning of 1980. Several countries, 
including Great Britain, Australia 
and the U.S.A. are involved. An inter- 
national database is held in a com- 
puter in London which a user in 
Australia, for instance, could key 
into to obtain the latest New York 
Stock Exchange quotations. 

As yet this is still very much in an 
experimental stage but, with Prestel 
having been selected as the inter- 
national standard, the day when 
such a network can go fully opera- 
tional on a world-wide basis is only 
just around the corner. 

Picture Prestel was a name that 
appeared briefly in the last article 
because, at the time, there was little 
or no information on it. However, my 
visit to Prestel headquarters provided 
me with a fascinating insight into 
this new facility which is still very 
much in the experimental stages. 

Picture Prestel gives the informa- 
tion providers the ability to transmit 
not only the basic letters, numbers 
and mosaic graphics that make up 
the current Prestel system, but full 
color, high-resolution still pictures 
as well. 

Imagine, for example, that a Prestel 
user wishes to sell his house. With 
Picture Prestel he could rent a page 
on the database, supply a color 


photograph of his house — plus suit- 
able details— and instantly his home 
is being advertised to many thousands 
of potential buyers on the viewdata 
system. The only drawback to this 
new development is that Picture 
Prestel requires different decoders 
and receivers to cope with the high- 
resolution pictures. At present only 
three of these exist in the world. 

Understandably, Prestel has no 
plans to introduce this new service 
for some time yet. They have, as they 
put it, “frozen the system” to allow 
set manufacturers to work to fixed 
specifications and not have to worry 
at this time about adapting to new 
developments. 

Ceefax, Oracle, Prestel . . , three 
names that are paving the way for a 
bold new era in the processing and 
dispensing of information. 

I hope that in this series of articles 
I have shown you a little of the 
information revolution beginning in 
Great Britain. Please do not be 
under any illusion, though. This parti- 
cular revolution is still very young 
and still developing. Chances are if 
you stopped any person on a London 
street 'and mentioned the above 
three systems, or the terms teletext 
and viewdata, you would more than 
likely get a blank stare. 

The most sought after goal at 
present in the visual Information 
industry is public awareness. Vast 
sums of money are being spent on 
campaigns to educate the public to 
the fact that viewdata and teletext 
exist and can literally be as close as 
your own home. Until that message 
has been firmly put over, the mass 
medium that Prestel is hoping for 
will never get off the ground. 

Like Guttenberg, they hold in their 
hands the key to a formidable power. 
And, like Guttenberg's invention, 
Prestel has made certain that our 
world will never again be the same. 
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TV IN THE 80s 

QUESTAR takes you there! 



From VCRs to video discs to classic SF and horror films, QUESTAR #12 
will cover video: past, present, and future. 
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SF Writers Talk about their Favorite TV 

Quadratic: Two fiction writers and two science 
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Plus all our regular features: interviews, science, cinema and more. 
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New RELEASES 


MAGNETIC VIDEO (tape): 

Black Marble — (1 979), comedy/drama about a bereft 
dog owner who is a victim of extortion, the prize pooch 
who is the object of aii the uproar and the Los Angeles 
police detective who is assigned to dean up the mess. 
Starring Robert Foxworth, Pauia Prentiss, and Harry 
Dean Stanton. Directed by Haroid Becker. 

Night Games— (1974), a lawyer lands in a small 
Arizona town and defends a sooialite oharged with 
murdering her husband. Starring Barry Newman, Susan 
Howard, Albert Salmi, Luke Askew, Ralph Meeker, and 
Stephanie Powers. Directed by Don Taylor 

Jesus Of Nazareth— (1977), Franco Zefferelli's 
controversial epic about the life of Jesus. Starring 
Robert Powell, Olivia Hussey, and Rod Steiger. 
Farewell, My Lovely— (1 975), the third remake— this 
time in England— of Raymond Chandler's novel of the 
same name, with Robert Mitchum as the intrepid 
detective Philip Marlowe. Also starring Charlotte 
Rampling, John Ireland, Sylvia Miles, and Anthony 
Zerbe. Directed by Dick Richards. 

Brief Encounter— (1 946), touching story about an 
adulterous love affair. Starring Celia Johnson, Trevor 
Howard, Stanley Holloway, Cyril Raymond, and Joyce 
Carey. Directed by David Lean. 

Beyond The Valley Of The Dolls— (1970), Russ 
Meyer's racy satire of the sexual adventures of three 
female rock stars, written by critic Roger Ebert. With 
Dolly Read, Cynthia Myers, Marcia McBroom, Michael 
Blodgett, Edy Williams and Erica Gavin. 

Myra Breckenridge—(1 970), critically unacclaimed 
treatment of Gore 'Vidal's spoof of a sex-change 
operation. Starring Mae West, John Houston, Raquel 
'Welch, Rex Reed, Farrah Fawcett, Jim Backus, John 
Carradine, and Andy Divine. Directed by Michael Same. 
The Master And His Method — (1980), special 60 
minute documentary about world-renowned soccer 
star, Pete. 

ALL STAR VIDEO 
CORPORATION (tape): 

The Definitive Sinatra— (1980), highlights of 
Sinatra's career from appearances on Your Hit Parade 
to his 1977 comeback at Caesar's Palace. 

WALT DISNEY HOME 
VIDEO (tape): 

The Black Hole— (1979), Disney production about a 
team of scientists who enter a black hole, where space 
and time have a very different meaning. Starring 
Maximilian Schell, Anthony Perkins, Robert Foster, and 
Yvette Mimieux. Directed by Gary Nelson. 

20,000 Leagues Under the Sea— (1954), Jules 
'Verne's classic fantasy adventure about Captain Nemo 
and his amazing submarine. Starring Kirk Douglas, 
James Mason, Paul Lukas, and Peter Lorre. Directed by 
Richard Fleisher. 


Davy Crockett, King Of The Wild Frontier— 

(1955), originally three segments of the Disney 
television show, stars Fess Parker as the legendary 
Indian scout who ends his days at I le Alamo. Also 
starring Buddy Ebsen, Hans Conreid, and Kenneth 
Tobey. Directed by Norman Foster. 

Pete’s Dragon — (1977), live-action musical about an 
orphan and his friend, an animated dragon. Starring 
Helen Reddy, Jim Dale, Mickey Rooney, Red Buttons, 
Shelly Winters. Directed by Don Chaffey 
North Avenue Irregulars— (1979), comedy about a 
young priest and a band of ladies from his parish who 
mount a crime-fighting campaign. Starring Edward 
Hermann, Barbara Harris, Karen Valentine. Cloris 
Leachman. Directed by Bruce Bilson. 

On Vacation With Mickey Mouse and Friends— 
collection of some of the Mouse's classic cartoons. 
Kids Is Kids— a collection of some of the best of 
Donald Duck. 

The Adventures of Chip ’N Dale— everyone's 
favorite chipmunks in several of their famous 
misadventures. 

Mary Poppins—(1 964), Julie Andrews and Dick Van 
Dyke in the extremely popular musical about the 
magical nanny with the flying umbrella. Also starring: 
David Tomlinson, Glynis Johns, Reginald Owen, Ed 
Wynn, Elsa Lanchester, and Arthur Treacher. Directed 
by Robert Stevenson. 

TIME-LIFE VIDEO CLUB 
(tape): 

Let’s Dance— (1980), Arthur Murray's instructors 
show you how to do some of the world's popular dance 
steps— the Waltz, the Cha-Cha, the Foxtrot, the Samba, 
and the Rumba. 

Hester Street— (1975), story of the difficulties of 
Jewish immigrants surviving in New York City's Lower 
East Side at the turn of the century. Starring Carol Kane 
and Steven Keats. Directed by Joan Micklin Silver. 

The Adventures of Pinocchio—(1 978), newer 
animated version of the puppet with the betraying nose. 
The Lenny Bruce Performance Film—(1 980), the 
(in)famous late comedian touches on religion, race, 
pornography, and politics in one of his last concerts. 

Jim Fixx On Running— (1980), jogging advocate 
and best-selling author Fixx covers the gamut of 
jogging from stretching exercises to how to dress. 

WARNER HOME VIDEO 
(tape); 

The Devil and Daniel Mouse— cute cartoon about 
Daniel Mouse and how he rescues a folk-singing girl 
mouse who has sold her soul to the Devlf Original songs 
written and performed by John Sebastian. 

Rome-0 and Julie-8 — animated story about runaway 
robots from rival laboratories who fall ih love, go on a tour 
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of the universe and end up in the dutches of the horrible 
Junk Monster. Songs written and sung by John 
Sebastian. 

Please Don’t Eat The Planet — an ecoiogical 
cartoon about space pioneers and intergaiactic crazies. 
Featuring the voice of Sid Caesar. 

Magnum Force — (1973), Clint Eastwood's second 
appearance as San Francisco cop "Dirty Harry" 
Callahan: this time he finds himself In trouble after 
tracing a series of slayings to the police department 
With Hal Holbrook, Mitchell Ryan, David Soul, and 
Felton Perry. Directed by Ted Post 


RCA SELECTAVISION 
(capacitance disc): 

The Godfather — (1972), Francis Ford Coppola’s 
treatment of the Mario Puzo hovel about Mafia boss Doh 
Corleone and his family. With Marlon Brando, Al Pacino, 
James Caan, Richard Castellano, Robert Duvall, 
Sterling Hayden, Diane Keaton, and Al Martino. 

Grease — (1978), John Travolta and Olivia Newton- 
John in the now-famous musical about life in the 1 950s. 
Also starring Stockard Channing, Jeff Conaway, Didi 
Conn, Eve Arden, and Sid Caesar. Directed by Rudolf 
Kleiser. 

Love Story — (1970), screen version of the tear-jerker 
novel by Erich Segal about the sudden illness and 
subsequent death of a young woman. Starring AH 


Fleetwood Mac, Documentary And Live 
Concert — (1981), live performance and interviews 
with members of the renowned rock group. Musical 
selections include “Sarah," "Sisters of the Moon," "Go 
Your Own Way," "Angle," "Tusk," and others. 

Rod Stewart Live At The L.A. Forum — (1981), 
highlights moments from the singer's 1 979 appearance 
at the Forum, with such titles as “Hot Legs'," "Do Ya 
Think Tm Sexy," "Blondes Haye More Fun," and several 
more. 

Gary Numan—The Touring Principai ’79— 

(1981), live performances of the electronic "rock" 
composer's 1 979 world tour, with "Cars" and selections 
from Numan’s second album. The Pleasure Principal. 


McGraw, Ryan O'Neal, Ray Milland, John Marley, and 
Katherine Balfour. Directed by Arthur Hiller. 

The Graduate — (1967), comedy starring Dustin 
Hoffman, in his first major role, as a sensitive young man 
who complicates his life by courting a daughter 
(Katherine Ross) and then her mother (Anne Bancroft). 
Also stars Murray Hamilton, William Daniels, and 
Elizabeth Wilson. Directed by Mike Nichols. 

The Absent Minded Professor— (1961), Disney 
comedy about a professor (Fred MacMurray) who 
discovers flubber, a rubber that flys. With Nancy Olson, 
Keenan Wynn, Tommy Kirk, and Ed Wynn. Directed by 
Robert Stevenson. 

Caring For Your Newborn With Dr. Benjamin 

Spock—(1981), the famous baby doctor offers tips on 
child care. 


SAVE SAVE SAVE 

Call 

1 - 800 - 228-4097 

FOR DISCOUNT PR ICES ON 

Video Audio Car Stereo Computers 


ADVENT 

AKAI 

FUJI 

JVC 

PANASONIC 

PIONEER 

RCA 

SANYO 

SCOTCH 

SONY 

TDK 


An 

ADVENT 

BASF 

CERWIN-VEGA 

DAHLQUIST 

DUAL 

EMPIRE 

INFINITY 

JVC 


KENWOOD 

MARANTZ 

PIONEER 

SANYO 

SHERWOOD 

SHURE 

TDK 

TEAC 

ULTRALINEAR 


CERWIN VEGA 
J.I.L. 

JENSON 
JET SOUNDS 
MARANTZ 
PIONEER 
SANYO 


IN STOCK NOW VIDEO DISC PLAYERS 
CALL FOR PRICES 


APPLE 

ATARI 

BASE 2 

CENTRONICS 

COMMODORE 

DC HAYES 

MOUNTAIN HDWR 

NEC 

PAPER TIGER 
PET 

VERBATIM 


RCA Video Specials Misc. Specials 


600 -$729.95 
625 - CALL 
VDP150- 699.95 
TDP1000— 199.95 
CC-003 - 549.95 
CC-006- CALL 


AKAI VPS-7300 
JVC HR-6700 
TDKT-120 TAPE 
FUJI T-120 TAPE 
SCOTCH T-120 TAPE 
RCA T-120 TAPE 


$1049.95 
CALL 
149.90/10 
149.90/10 
139.95/10 (rebate) 
139.90/10 


ALL UNITS FACTORY FRESH AND GUARANTEED 


Electronics Center 

1840 "O" STREET LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 68508 


Circle # 1 1 on inquiry card. 



OWN YOUR 
FAVORITE 

MOVIES 


MIDWEST HOME VIDEO 
DISTRIBUTORS, INC. offers 
a complete selection of 
newly released movies in 
both VHS and BETA formats! 
HIGHEST OUALITY- 
Satisfaction Guaranteed! 

ORDER NOW! 


Fill out order form on opposite 
page and mail to: 

MIDWEST HOME VIDEO 
10402 S. Cicero Ave. 

Oak Lawn, III. 60453 


□ THETHREESTOOGES,VOL.1 &2 
—$59.95 

□ DAVY CROCKETT, KING OF THE 
WILD FRONTIER-$59.95 

□ ESCAPE TO WITCH MOUNTAIN 
—$59.95 

□ HOTLEADANDCOLDFEET — 
-$59.95 

□ LOVE BUG-$59.95 

□ THE NORTH AVENUE 
IRREGULARS— $59.95 

□ THE WIZARD OF OZ— $59.95 

□ THAT'S ENTERTAINMENT: 

PART 1— $59.95 

□ ALLTHAT JAZZ— $79.95 

□ DOWN HILL RACER— $69.95 

□ BRIAN'S SONG— $59.95 


□ 2001 : A SPACE ODYSSEY— $59.95 

□ PLANET OF THE APES— $69.95 

□ FANTASTIC VOYAGE-$59.95 
O BUCK ROGERS CONQUERS 

THE UNIVERSE-$59.95 

□ BENEATH THE PLANET OF THE 
APES— $69.95 

□ THE THING— $59.95 

□ KING KONG (1933 ORIGINAL) 
-$69.95 

□ KING KONG (1977)-$69.95 
D SON OF KONG— $59.95 

□ DAY OF THE TRIFFIDS— $59.95 

□ FROM THE EARTH TO THE MOON 
—$59.95 

□ ATTACK OF THE KILLER 
TOMATOES— $59.95 


CONTEMPORARY 

□ SUPERMAN— $69.95 

□ EVERY WHICH WAY BUT LOOSE 
-$69.95 

□ 10— $69.95 

□ BONNIE AND CLYDE— $59.95 

□ GOING IN STYLE— $69.95 

□ ANIMAL HOUSE-$59.95 

□ DRACU LA— $69.95 


□ STARTING OVER— $79.95 

□ BUTCH CASSIDY & THE 
SUNDANCE KID— $69.95 

□ M.A.S.H.— $69.95 

□ THE GODFATHER (PART 1) 
—$69.95 

□ THE GODFATHER (PART 2) 
-$69.95 

□ THE FRENCH CONNECTION 
-$69.95 

□ THE GRADUATE— $69.95 


□ NIGHT OF THE LIVING DEAD 
—$69.95 

□ WAR OF THE WORLDS— $59.95 

□ FLASH GORDON— 

MARS ATTACKS THE WORLD 
—$59.95 

□ THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD 
STLL— $59.95 

□ BARBARELLA(JANE FONDA)- 
—$69.95 

□ THINGS TO COME— $59.95 


□ DEER HUNTER— $69.95 


□ CHINATOWN— $69.95 


□ AMERICAN GRAFFITI— $69.95 

□ ELECTRIC HORSEMAN— $69.95 

□ PSYCHO-$59.95 

□ JAWS 2— $69.95 

□ THE JERK— $69.95 

□ BAD NEWS BEARS-$59.95 

□ LOOKING FOR MR. GOODBAR 
-$59.95 

□ THE MAKING OF STAR WARS 
—$59.95 

□ GREAT MOMENTS IN BASEBALL 
—$59.95 

□ HARLAN COUNTY U.S.A.— $59.95 

□ KNOCK ON ANY DOOR— $59.95 

□ MISS SADIE THOMPSON— $59.95 

□ PUMPING IRON— $59.95 

□ SEVEN BEAUTIES— $59.95 

□ SWEPT AWAY— $59.95 


□ CITIZEN KANE— $59.95 


SCIENCE FICTION 

□ STAR TREK— $79.95 

□ CHINA SYNDROME— $59.95 

□ CLOSE ENCOUNTERS OF THE 
THIRD KIND— $69.95 

□ THE MAN WHO FELL TO EARTH 
-$59.95 

□ CLOCKWORK ORANGE— $59.95 

□ THE BLACK HOLE— $59.95 

□ 20,000 LEAGUES UNDER THE 
SEA— $59.95 

□ PHANTASM— $59.95 

□ SATURN 3— $59.95 


ANIMATION 

□ UDA CARTOON CLASSICS 
-$59.95 

□ THE ADVENTURE OF CHIP 'N' 
DALE— $44.95 

□ AT HOME WITH DONALD DUCK 
—$44.95 

□ BEDKNOBS AND BROOMSTICKS 
-$59.95 

□ ON VACATION WITH MICKEY 
MOUSE AND FRIENDS— $59.95 

□ PETE'S DRAGON-$59.95 

□ MUPPET MOVIE— $59.95 

□ FANTASTIC ANIMATION 
FESTIVAL— $59.95 



□ MIGHTY MOUSE COLLECTION 
—$59,95 

□ SUPERMAN (1940’S MAX 
FLEISCHER FEATURETTES) 
—$69.95 

□ BUGS BUNNY/ROAD RUNNER 
MOVIE— $69.95 

□ BUGS BUNNY CARTOON 
FESTIVAL— $59.95 


ROCK N' ROLL 

□ BEATLES— LIVE AT SHEA 
STADIUM— $69.95 

□ SYMPATHY FOR THE DEVIL 
(ROLLING STONES)— $59.95 

□ GIMME SHELTER (ROLLING 
STONES)-$59.95 

□ WOODSTOCK— $69.95 

□ GREASE— $69.95 

□ SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER 
-$69.95 

□ AMERICAN HOT WAX— $59.95 

□ JIMI HENDRIX— LIVE— $69.95 


Movie Classics 

□ DAYS OF HEAVEN— $59.95 

□ PLAY IT AGAIN, SAM— $59.95 

□ DELIVERANCE— $59.95 

□ A BOY AND HIS DOG— $59.95 

□ SINBAD AND THE EYE OF 
THE TIGER— $59.95 

□ MYSTERIOUS ISLAND— $59.95 

□ THE DAY THE EARTH STOOD 
STILL— $59.95 

□ LITTLE PRINCE— $59.95 

□ ALIEN— $69,95 

□ SATURDAY NIGHT FEVER 
—$69.95 

□ AFRICAN QUEEN— $59.95 

□ THE THIRD MAN (ORSON 
WELLES)— $59.95 

□ THE DEEP— $69.95 

□ MARATHON MAN— $69.95 

□ HEAVEN CAN WAIT— $69.95 

□ ROOM SERVICE (MARX BROS.) 
—$59.95 


□ REBEL WITHOUT A CAUSE 
(JAMES DEAN)— $69.95 

□ BUS STOP (MARILYN MONROE) 
—$59.95 

□ GENTLEMEN PREFER 
BLONDES (MARILYN MONROE) 
—$59.95 

□ BLAZING SADDLES— $69.95 

□ NASHVILLE— $69.95 

□ TUNNELVISION— $59.95 

□ BARBARELLA (JANE FONDA) 
—$59.95 

□ LIMELIGHT (CHARLIE 
CHAPLIN)— $69.95 

□ MODERN TIMES (CHARLIE 
CHAPLIN)— $69.95 

□ THE GREAT DICTATOR 
(CHARLIE CHAPLIN)— $69.95 

□ GULLIVER’S TRAVELS (MAX 
FLEISCHER FEATURE)— $59.95 

□ ALVAREZ KELLY— $59.95 

□ BRIAN'S SONG— $59.95 

□ GARDEN OF THE FINZI- 
CONTINIS— $59.95 


MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO: MIdwest Video Distr ibutors 
Name 

Address _ 

City, State, Zip 

Enclosed is my □ check, □ money order, □ charge to my 
□ Visa, □ Master Charge. 

Interbank No Exp. Date_ 

Signature, Date 

Foreign orders: Use International Money 
Order or Certified Check in U.S. dollars. 

Prices guaranteed for 60 days only. I under- 
stand that if my merchandise is defective 
due to craftsmanship and returned within 
1 0 days it will be replaced free of charge. 

Otherwise, all sales are final. Quantity 
orders invited. 

Total 


Subtotal 

I L residents add 6% tax 

Postage and handling $1 .75 


FORMAT: □ VHS □ BETA (Check one) 
LISTTITLES HERE 




Circle -*18 on inquiry card. 



cate words and pictures instantan- 
eously to entertain and inform and 
to bring a growing population closer 
together. Entire worlds of experience 
were delivered to households that 
otherwise would have remained 
ignorant— all through the mechani- 
cal eye of a video screen. 

Today television, with all its power 
to create vivid, mind-grabbing images 
and repetitive messages, is more 
than an entertainment of choice. It is 
“a condition in which something 
may function or flourish,” a medium. 
What is growing in this active cul- 
ture is still not clear after more than 
three decades of existence. It is not 
the miracle most people thought it 
would be not so long ago. 

The beneficent magician died, 
leaving his great creation in the 
hands of his hunchbacked hench- 
men, And the first grown-up genera- 
tion of television watchers is casting 
a jaundiced eye their way. 

Network television is by far the 
most pervasive form of communica- 
tion in the country. Anyone who can 
manage to own a television set- 


over 98% of Americans have found 
a way — becomes a market for the 
broadcast honchos and for the 
advertisers who keep the industry 
alive. 

Children, it has been said, are our 
greatest resource. That fact is firmly 
etched among the network com- 
mandments; broadcasters realize 
impressionable youngsters make 
up the largest segment of their view- 
ing audience. If you think this corre- 
lation means that children get the 
best programming, think again. Net- 
work executives in most cases are 
looking only for theglue factor: what 
keeps those eyes glued to the screen. 
Once they find the right adhesive 
they manufacture it by the ton. 

The glue factor has stuck tele- 
vision with an incredible lack of 
diversity. Slapstick cartoons have 
become the watermark of children’s 
programming, whether the show 
happens to be a corny, poorly- 
animated turkey like Drak Pack, or a 
frenetic caricature such as Laverne 
and Shirley. Almost all programming, 
especially at primetime, is geared to 


a 1 2-year-old’s level of understand- 
ing. Presumably this is done so that 
families can watch television and 
absorb its messages together. Ho- 
mogenizing the American public may 
be convenient for broadcasters inter- 
ested in mass appeal, but it leaves 
the many important voices of those 
under and over the age of 1 2 without 
a forum. 

Even more boring than this band- 
wagon of programs are the endless 
commercials that come slicing through 
whatever moments of drama the 
shows can muster. For most adults 
the commercials are annoying and 
ludicrous: like the housewives doing 
scrub work in evening gowns— you 
bet. Children, however, tend not to 
make distinctions between commer- 
cials and programs. 

Kim Hays, executive director of 
the Boston-based consumer orga- 
nization known as Action for Chil- 
dren's Television (ACT), has examined 
research done in this area. She feels 
that, ‘‘based on a lot of information, 
children are not competently equip- 
ped to deal with commercials. Under 


Illustration by Geoft Darrow 


The first two parts of this series 
presented an overview of home 
video products and traditional 
network programming aimed at 
children. This third and final part 


discusses what the problems 
and consequences will be for 
children growing up in a total 
video environment 


kideo: 

PERSPECTIVES ON CHILDREN’S 
TELEVISION, PART THREE 

OPINION by Marilyn Ferdinand 


O NCE UPON A TIME, IN A 
lab far away, a powerful magi- 
cian conjured an amazing 
charm that could create pictures out 
of thin air. This “miracle” he gave to 
the people of the land for they, above 
all others, had the wisdom and good- 
ness to put the magic to proper use. 
The common folk rejoiced in their 
good fortune and, to a man, swore 
their allegiance to the magician and 
his great gift. And they learned to 
love and nurture theirtelevisions, as 
they were called, and taught their 
children this love. 

When television was in its infancy 
it was viewed as a miracle. The new 
medium had the ability to communi- 
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the age of 1 2, they do not perceive 
selling. The younger the child, the 
worse the problem. Children aged 
two to five are being bombarded 
with commercials for products when 
they do not even understand what a 
commerical is.” That is not surprising 
considering commercials are integral 
components of the medium and are 
very likely to become indistinguish- 
able from the programming. They 
use the same format and language, 
and even the same actors. 

What happens when the hallowed 
visions of network programming and 
commercials start adhering (through 
a mysterious manner of brain chem- 
istry) to a viewer’s conscience? A 
viewer who watches more than 30 
hours a week, as many children do, 
might be inclined to accept much of 
what television dictates. 

The late sociologist Hugh Dalziel 
Duncan said in Symbols in Society, 
■'All legitimation of power rests, in 
the last analysis, on the acceptance 
of a style of life. Movies, radio, televi- 
sion, the popular press, all forms of 
modern mass communication, reach 
their greatest power in their creation 
of socio-dramas which are staged 
as struggles between good and bad 
principles of social order.” The way 
in which an individual digests a 
particular lifestyle is through the 
performance of rites. And is television 
viewing a ritual process? 

George Gerbner. dean of the Annen- 
berg School of Communications at 
the University of Pennsylvania, thinks 
It is. He has spent the last 1 0 years 
collecting data on children’s pro- 
gramming. On the basis of that 
research he has named television 
one of the modern mythmakers. 

Some of the myths repeated through- 
out television include racial and 
ethnic stereotypes, inequality be- 
tween the sexes, belittlement of the 
elderly, and the primacy of money 
and consumerism. The ritual of tele- 
vision-watching cultivates a binding 
acceptance of the myths and helps 
maintain the social order, Gerbner 
says. 

Part of that social order includes 
the First Amendment guarantee of 
freedom of speech. None of the 
groups that are involved in improving 
television claim to want to infringe 
upon that right. ACT, however, would 
like to see a ban on commercials in 
all children's programming. This 
desire alone leaves little doubt that 
many of those concerned with pro- 
tecting children consider television 
to be an advocacy medium whose 
effects are only beginning to be felt. 
It may become necessary one day 



to reevaluate the sanctity of televi- 
sion program content. 

Seventy^six per cent of adults pol led 
are against violence on television. 
Why? Is it possible they really believe 
that there is some significant rela- 
tionship between viewed violence 
and active aggression? 

It is likely that they do not know 
what to believe. Marion Young, con- 
sultant for the National Parent-Teach- 
er Association, believes, “Children 
have not been taught, as they have 
with other varying art forms and 
literary forms, to interpret the mes- 
sages that are being given. In no 
case have their parents been taught 
to do that— to be able to interpret 
when they are being propagandized, 
when they are being inundated with 
value statements that they may not 
realize.” 

There seems to be some evidence 
that heavy television viewing is 
harmful to creativity. Ms. Young 
points to the works of several re-, 
searchers (Gorney and Loy, UCLA; 
Gerbner; Belsen, London) who have 
shown that there is a direct correla- 
tion between heavy viewing of vio- 
lence on television and aggressive 
or paranoiac behavior. However, 
findings in the Gorney and Loy study 
also showed that there were some 
individuals who did not get any more 
aggressive from this type of viewing; 
they related this finding to a higher 
imagination level. But there is noth- 
ing iron-clad about any of these 
studies. 

For example, psychologists Jerome 
L. Singer and Dorothy G. Singer 
concluded from studies they con- 
ducted on children’s viewing habits 
that the helter skelter tempo of pro- 
grams such as Sesame Street short- 
ened the attention span of young- 
sters and impaired their ability to 
evaluate and retain new informa- 
tion. The Singers preferred the slow- 
paced, repetitive and reassuring 
format of Mister Rogers' Neighbor- 
hood, which many adults consider 
insipid. 

Right back at them came criticism 
from other psychologists, such as 
Gerald S, Lesser, chief psychological 
adviser to the Children's Television 
Workshop (producers of Sesame 
Street). He objected to their “either/ 
or” approach and pointed to other 


studies which had failed to find any- 
thing wrong with Sesame Street’s 
approach to programming. 

There has been a noticeable and 
alarming decline in the literacy of 
this nation’s children. The lessening 
of the ability to read and write is a 
grievous possibility for the future. 
But it really should not be surprising, 
considering computers are a more 
convenient way to store and access 
information. With the advent of tele- 
text and home computer terminals, 
television will most likely become 
the predominant means by which 
information is transmitted. 

Reading and writing “computer” 
will be more important to our children’s 
lives than conventional reading and 
writing. Computer language classes 
may supplant English classes in the 
schoolrooms. And, with two-way 
cable television, those schoolrooms 
may be in private homes. 

Home video and mass cable tele- 
vision are relatively new arrivals on 
the television landscape. Both open 
• Up a number of alternatives to parents 
and children. The enormous number 
of channels possible with cable 
could provide the room for the wide 
variety of children's programming 
that experts say is needed to make 
television a meaningful experience 
for everyone. 

“Cable is not bound by the Com- 
munications Act of 1 934," said ACTs 
Kim Hays, “but cable is bound by 
local franchising agreements. It is 
tremendously important from our 
point of view that the public be 
educated on the importance of getting 
involved in that franchising process 
at the beginning to make their desires 
for children’s television known to 
public officials who are going to be 
drawing up the franchising agree- 
ments.” 

Who ultimately is responsible for 
providing good programming for our 
children? Broadcasters acting in 
the public interest? Federal agencies 
acting with the public trust? An inter- 
ested public? Parents? 

There is the key. It is time to stop 
thinking of television merely as a 
product, an entertainer, an educator. 
It is all these things, but it is more. 
Arguments about whether television 
causes or reacts to the violence, sex 
and consumerism in our society are 
redundant, because television is a 
part of our society. It is one of many 
indices of who we are, and who we 
want to be. 

This idea is not a new one, but it is 
often overlooked. If we want better 
television, we have to create a better 
environment for it to flourish in. '■ 
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"FACIE 


A FIRST VIEW OF WHAT’S NEW 


VIDEODISCS 

AMERICAN GRAFFITI. A Universal Pic- 
tures release from MCA DiscoVision. 
Produced by Francis Ford Coppola. 
Directed by George Lucas. Screenplay 
by Lucas, Gloria Katz and Willard 
Huyck. MPAA Rating: PG. 110 minutes, 
$24.95 retail. In Stereo. 


Cast 

Curt Richard Dreyfuss 

Steve Ronny Howard 

John Paul Le Mat 

Terry Charlie Martin Smith 

Laurie Cindy Williams 

Debbie Mackenzie Phillips 

The Wolfman Wolfman Jack 


1941. A Universal Pictures/Columbia 
Pictures release from MCA DiscoVision. 
Produced by Buzz Feitshans. Directed 
by Steven Spielberg. Executive pro- 
ducer, John Milius; Screenplay, Robert 
Zemeckis and Bob Gale; Director of 
photography, William A. Fraker. Music 
by John Williams. MPAA Rating: PG. 
Running time: 118 minutes. $24.95 
retail. 

Cast 

Sergeant Tree Dan Aykroyd 

Ward Douglas Ned Beatty 

Wild Bill Kelso John Belushi 

Joan Douglas Lorraine Gary 

Claude Murray Hamilton 

Von Kieinschmidt . . . Christopher Lee 

Birkhead Tim Matheson 

Mitamura Toshiro Mifune 

Maddox Warren Oates 

General Stilwell Robert Stack 

Sitarski Treat Williams 

O.K. So I went out and bought 
myself a videodisc player. There really 
was no contest, not after the sales- 
woman gave me the demonstration. 
Picture quality was fantastic— better 
than cable TV, much better than video- 
cassette. The sound quality was un- 
believable. For sheer performance, 
the optical {laser) videodisc player is 
the greatest thing since sliced bread. 
Too bad this isn't a hardware review. 

I was so impressed that I wanted to 
buy the special demonstration record 
—the one that automatically showed 


me all the special effects gimmicks. 
Failing to do that, I decided to buy 
two movies: 7947, a box office bomb 
with a great cast (and one I had not 
seen in the theater), and American 
Graffiti, the 1 973 smash that brought a 
ton of talent before the public. Graffiti 
had one additional attraction: it was 
in stereo, and 1 wanted to test this 
feature out in my own living room. 


In my review of the All That jazz 
videocassette {Video Action, February 
1981), I noted big scenes do not 
necessarily lose their appeal on the 
home screen, that because it is on the 
small screen it is a bit less over- 
whelming and that allows for more 
visual objectivity. 7947 reinforces this 
belief. 

Quite frankly, I enjoyed 7947. I 
know it bombed at the box office, but 
what the hell, I enjoyed it. And I've got 
no less than five Video Action editors 
behind me, as we all saw it together. 

The movie cost about a zillion dollars, 
and it looks it. Excess is the name of 
the game here: submarines torpedoing, 
houses exploding, ferris wheels run- 
ning amuck, soldiers running out of 
control right in the heart of beautiful 
downtown H*0*L*L*Y*W*0“0*D. 
Matching this is an excessive cast; 
Saturday Night's John Belushi as a 
drunken bomber pilot in a perfor- 
mance right out of W.C. Field's Inter- 
national House. Christopher (Dracula) 
Lee as a Nazi officer trying to command 
a Japanese submarine helmed by 
Toshiro (Shogun) Mifune. Robert Stack 
as a put-upon Army general in a subtle 
comedic performance that served as 
the warm-up for Airplane! Two first- 
rate Second C/fy TV talents, John Candy 
and Joe Flaherty, stole every scene 
they were in. 

There were other surprises: director 
Steven Spielberg stayed in control. 


pacing the comedy without succumb- 
ing to the need for order— a far cry 
from his leaden Close Encounters or 
his tasteless Jaws. John Williams turned 
in a soundtrack that sounds nothing 
like his xeroxed efforts on Star Wars, 
Superman, et al. 

On optical disc, the picture was as 
clear as anything 1 have ever seen on 
television, including professional tapes 


played over studio monitors. The 
sound, channeled through a top-rank 
stereo amplifier and a good set of 
speakers, was better than records or 
radio played through the same system. 

The gimmicks came in handy. With 
the stop-action, one-frame forward 
and reverse and fast forward/ reverse 
features, I was able to take apart many 
of the more spectacular effects: I 
destroyed Ned Beatty's house over 
and over, blew it up, reconstructed it 
at triple speed, and blew it up again. I 
had John Belushi dive-bomb Los 
Angeles in slow motion. I ran the ferris 
wheel into the ocean, pulled it out of 
the water, and freezed it in the air. 

What a thrill. I loved all these 
sophomoric stunts. After all, it was a 
sophomoric movie. 

And speaking about sophomores . . . 

American Graffiti has improved with 
age. I hadn't seen it since its release 
almost nine years ago — before Director 
Lucas made Star Wars, before Dreyfuss 
became a S*T*A*R, before Phillips, 
Howard and Williams made it big on 
prime time television, and before 
Wolfman Jack got his chance to host a 
long-running musical nightmare called 
Midnight Special. 

The story is as linear as 7947's is 
absurd: a simple but moving tale of 
that old high school gang the night 
before college. The fact that it was set 
in 1 961 is almost incidental: the pro- 
ducers of Happy Days missed the 


American Graffiti looks every bit 
as good on the small screen 
as it did in the theater. 
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point. The movie is about us, about 
our waning days of adolescence, 
about the end of childish naivete. 

It looks every bit as good on the 
small screen as it did in the theater. 
And the picture quality is every bit as 
good as that of 7947. 

The sound was better. 

The stereo soundtrack was fascinating. 
I had never before listened to a movie 
in stereo in my own living room. The 
experience was captivating. 

It was even more moving because 
the original music— the late 1950s 
hits — were originally recorded in 
mono, and it was the mono versions 
with which I had grown up. I had had 
little tolerance for stereoized versions 
of old mono hits— the Graffiti sound- 
track turned me around. 

(And, yes, the dialog and background 
effects are in stereo as well.) 

As far as I am concerned, the optical 
videodisc system could have no better 
salesmen than 7947 and American 
Graffiti. 

—Alex Josephs 

GAMES 

DODGE 'EM, MAZE CRAZE, and 
VIDEO CHECKERS Home Video Games, 
from Atari. $21.95 each. 

You're a cop walking your beat 
through the twisting, winding maze of 
the city, your footsteps echoing through 
the night. Suddenly a felon is spotted 
making his escape from the scene of a 
crime and you take off after him in hot 
pursuit. Your objective: capture the 
crook and make your way out of the 
confusing labyrinth. 

And that, basically, is how you play 
Maze Craze, one of Atari's latest entries 
in the home video game market. It 
may sound like a simple premise, but 
Maze Craze is a most enjoyable game 
and, with the addition of any one of 
the cartridge's 255 other variations, it 
is most challenging as well. 

Once inserted in your Atari (or Sears) 
home video game computer, the Maze 
Craze cart puts up a randomly generated 
maze pattern through which you and 
an opponent race to find the way out. 
The first one out wins in a flash of 
color and weird electronic sound 
effects. 

There are, of course, certain inherent 
difficulties to this. 

For instance you can select games 
where from two to five "robbers" are 
also rushing through the maze— under 
the computer's control— which you 
and your opponent have to capture 
before you can leave the maze. Another 
selection gives the "robbers" the 
power to "wound" you, that is, tem- 
porarily immobilize your player-blip if 
it makes contact with it. There is also 


also the "terror" mode, wherein your 
cop cannot exit the maze until your 
opponent has been knocked out of 
the maze by contact with a robber, or 
vice versa. 



MAZE CRAZE"* Oome Program' 
A Gam* of Ceps 'n Robbers 


Yet another game variation allows 
you to throw up "blockages" in the 
maze pattern to confuse your opponent 
With the press of your little red 
controller button, you can leave a 
new wall behind your moving player 
that is designed to trick the other 
player from the right path. Your 
opponent can pass through the block- 
ades, but it is a neat little strategy 
move. 

Maze Craze has 16 main game 
variations, each with different com- 
binations of the various options. All 
1 6 of them also have four "visibility" 
options: option one gives you a clear, 
unobstructed view of the maze, options 
two and three progressively block 
more of the screen, and the final 
option presents you with a totally 
invisible maze. Pair that up with three 
robbers with wounding ability and 
you face a formidable challenge. 

Equally challenging and almost as 
much fun is another new one from 
Atari, Dodge 'Em. One of many auto 
racing games currently on the market, 
Dodge 'Em holds its own against all 
competition. The object of this game 
program is to race your car around a 
set track course, running over and 
wiping out a series of dots as you go. A 
winning game finds you all the way 
around the track with all the dot-blips 
eliminated. 

But you didn't think they were 
going to make it that easy on us, did 
you? While you race — controlling the 
lanes your car takes on the track with 
the joystick and the speed with the 
controller button— the computer also 
has a car on the track with the sole 
objective of trashing your racer. 

Came variation one is a one-player 
game that gives you three chances to 
get all the way through the race. 
Came two is for two players who take 
turns through the track with the 
computer controlling the third crash 
car. The third and final variation is also 
for two players, but in this one, the 


humans take turns controlling the 
crash car to take out their opponent. 

Last up in the new Atari entries is 
Video Checkers. This game program is 
fairly standard stuff; after all, what can 



VIDEO CHECKERS'" Ggme Program"* 


you do with checkers? Still, Atari takes 
this same old stuff and does it well in a 
rather mundane way. There are 19 
variations to Video Checkers with one 
through nine pitting you against the 
computer at increasing levels of skill. 
Came ten is the only two player mode 
on the cart, and numbers 11 through 
1 9 feature "giveaway checkers," where 
the objea is to loose, again at increasing 
skill levels. 

Video Checkers is relatively easy to 
play once you get the hang of controlling 
the cursor that moves your pieces 
with the joystick. It is programmed 
with all the conventional rules and 
regulations of play, as provided by the 
American Checker Federation and 
the higher up you move in the game 
variations, the tougher it gets. 

For instance, in Came One, the 
computer will take an average of one 
and one half seconds to consider and 
make its move, and by the time you 
reach the top of the line, that time 
goes up to almost eight minutes, with 
the computer "thinking" ahead nine 
moves. That is tough competition in 
anyone's book. It can also be a little 
disconcerting as well since the com- 
puter removes the playing board from 
the screen for the duration of its 
"thinking" time— this so the computer 
can work faster without the added 
weight of having to project the board 
on your television screen. 

While Atari produces some of the 
better and more imaginative games 
on the home video market, there is 
still much room for improvement 
when it comes to their screen graphics. 
Maze Craze and Dodge 'Em are loads 
of fun, good for hours of entertainment, 
but they are somewhat dull in appear- 
ance. There comes a point when you 
no longer want to stare at the same, 
uninspired design regardless of how 
much fun you are having. 

Despite this. Dodge 'Em and Maze 
Craze do come highly recommended 
to ail home video game fans. A higher 
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CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISEMENT 

SECTION! 


WE HAVE THE AUDIENCE 
YOU ARE LOOKING FOR! 

VIDEO ACTION announces an inexpensive way to get in touch with the market you want in 
the United States, Canada and abroad. 

VIDEO ACTION is read by hundreds of thousands of people each month and now you can 
reach this market at a FRACTION OF THE COST of our regular display ad rates. 

HERE’S how: 

CHOOSE YOUR HEADING: What are you selling? EQUIPMENT, TAPES, FILMS, PUBLI- 
CATIONS, SERVICES, INSTRUCTIONS, MISCELLANEY, anything you want, we will 

create a heading for you. 

CHOOSE YOUR WORDING: Our price is $1 per word, thirty words minimum, no 

maximum. You write the copy. 

CHOOSE YOUR FRILL: We offer the following: 


■OLD HEAD ItlOl 

■•It Him (IDEO StO.DS Poitiiald lldao aid 

Electronic Store in Portland. Iowa, now 
has tapes and discs of your favorite 
films. We have limited quantities, so 
order today. Free catalogue included! 
Send check or money order to; 

OUT OF THE WAY STORE. 1023 NO- 
WHERE RD.. PORTLAND, IOWA 60203. 


SIGNATURE ($15) 

Best Home VIdBol $60.95 Postpaid Video and 

Electronic Store in Portland. Iowa, now 
has tapes and discs of your favorite 
films. We have limited quantities, so 
order today. Free catalogue included! 
Send check or money order to: 

OUT OF THE WAY STORE 
1023 NOWHERE RD. 

PORTUND. IOWA 60203 


INSET ($40) 

Best Home VIdeol $60.95 

Postpaid. Video and 
Electronic Store in 
Portland, Iowa, now 
has tapes and discs 
of your favorite films. 
We have limited quantities, so order 
today. Free catalogue includedi Send 
check or money order to: OUT OF THE 
WAY STORE, 1023 NOWHERE RD.. 
PORTLAND. IOWA 60203. 



I wish to place It under the heading 

lencloseS for 

words($1 .00 perword: $30 minimum). Post office box 
numbers count as two words, telephone numbers count as 
one, zip codes are free. 

I also want the “frill" checked below: 


□ BOLD HEAD 
($ 10 ) 

Total enclosed $_ 


□ SIGNATURE 
($15) 


□ INSET 
($40) 


SEND TO: VIDEO ACTION 21 WEST ELM CHICAGO. ILL. 60610 


I City . 


. Zip . 


EDITORS, 

I WOULD LIKE MY AD TO READ 
AS FOLLOWS: 

COPY 


PLACE YOUR 
AD TODAY! J 



degree of dedication to the fine old 
game of checkers is needed for Video 
Checkers. If you do not have this 
commitment you should go out and 
buy a board and checker pieces and 
spend considerably less than you 
would for this game cartridge. 

— Howard Kaye 

GIZMOS 

SHAPE VIDEOBOX, from Shape Inc. 
Biddeford, Maine 04005. 

Perhaps the biggest problem con- 
fronting the videocassette enthusiast 
is that of "Where do you put the damn 
things?" What started out to be a 
meager gathering of tapes— for most 
people— quickly grew to a bona fide 
collection. It is not unusual for a VCR 
owner to find him or herself with 
upwards of 50 tapes a year after 
purchasing the machine; people with 
libraries of over 100 tapes are hardly 
rare. 

So where do you put the damn 
things? 

This is not an easy question to 
answer. For one thing, there are certain 
considerations as to proper storage: 

1) Video tapes must be kept away 
from magnetic or electric fields that 
might erase or distort programming. 

2) Tapes must be kept in a relatively 
(but not overly) dry place, at normal 
room temperatures: storing them in a 
cardboard box over the radiator is 
definitely out. 

3) Videocassettes (indeed, all audio 
arid video tapes) should be stored in 
an upright position, fully rewound, to 


prevent distortion of tape, signal, and 
"print-through." 

American business being what it is, 
various outfits started marketing storage 
cabinets and devices as soon as the 
need for such was perceived. The 
cabinet makers had a straight-forward 
approach: build racks out of wood, 
plastic, or some combination thereof 



that people can slide their cassettes 
into— and out of— with ease, allowing 
for title display and "proper" storage. 

The device makers busied them- 
selves creating all types of boxes; 
places to put your tapes, that, in turn, 
need to be put into another place. 

The Shape Videobox is one such 
device. 

The Videobox measures A'h” by 
SVa", is IVa" deep, and is made of 
black plastic. There are grooves built 
into the design that allow a multitude 
of Videoboxes to be snapped together 
vertically and/or horizontally; combine 
enough of them and they make a unit 
that can be placed atop one's book- 
shelf or counter. 

In the front exists a little thumb- 
sized indentation. The idea is this: 
you press down on that indentation, 
you see, and the secret spring pushes 


the front out and up. You insert your 
videocassette into the box— either 
VHS or Beta format— and you snap 
the lid back into position. 

Then, whenever you want to use 
that particular tape, you just push 
down on that indentation and the 
tape pops out, right into your very 
own hand! 

Wow, what a thrill. 

Actually, it is not so bad. After all, 
VCR owners tend to appreciate gim- 
micks, and the Shape people are on to 
a cute one. 

There are two drawbacks, one of 
them considerable. The first is cost: a 
dozen Shape Videoboxes cost $24.98 
— for that type of money, a VCR owner 
can get a nice display unit For the 
$100.00 it takes to store four dozen, 
you can buy a nice piece of video 
furniture. 

The second drawback kills the 
gimmick, for me; it is virtually impos- 
sible to set up any number of Videoboxes 
in such a fashion so as to allow for 
vertical storage of tapes. The box is a 
horizontal affair, and, whereas they 
can be stored in an upright position in 
quantity, the irrevokable law of gravity 
cancels out the gimmick: the lid does 
not snap back fully. 

This is not to say the Videobox is 
useless: you might want to pick up a 
set of three (for $6.98) to mount near 
your VCR to use for blank tape storage. 
If you want to have a regular place to 
keep blanks handy— and I certainly 
do— the Shape Videobox is both 
convenient and innovative. 

And expensive. 

— Alex Josephs 


specialty shops and (for lack of a 
better term) avant-garde newsstands. 

It is an amateur publication in the 
sense that it does not look like a 
general circulation magazine, but 
therein lies its strength: it caters to a 
limited, highly specific group of abso- 
lute lunatics who fervently believe 
they cannot possibly live without 
certain electronic devices that weren't 
even in the marketplace six years ago. 

Videophile started shortly after the 
original Sony Betamax hit the stores. 
It served as a meeting place for 
people who wanted to trade tapes 
and exchange information concerning 
the new technology. 

Because of their Beta roots— obvi- 
ously their initial staff all owned Beta- 
maxes so their committment to that 
format was entrenched— it took The 
Videophile several years to shake off a 
prejudice against the VHS format. 
Having done this, the magazine is 
now the last word on the technical 
side of VCRs and videodiscs. 

An average issue contains over 30 


BOOKS AND 
MAGAZINES 

THE VIDEOPHILE, published bi-monthly 
by James R. Lowe (editor and publisher), 
2003 Apalachee Parkway, Tallahassee, 
Florida 32301. Six-issue subscription 
$14.00, first-class mail $20.00. 

It is not every day that the editor of 
one magazine gets to write a glowing 
review of a "competing" magazine— 
and I'll probably have to do some fast 
talking with the publisher— but there 
is a video magazine out there that 
should be read by at least some of the 
Video Action readership. 

Video Action, you will recall, covers 
the entire, broad world of new video. 
We write and edit for a general circula- 
tion: the people who are interested in 
VCRs, videodiscs, games, computers, 
cable, and so on (and on and on). We 
keep a low-tech profile with malice 
aforethought. 

There is such an animal out there— 


and I am one— that is more than a 
mere new video enthusiast. There are 
those of us that are true fanatics: we 
understand the absolute necessity of 
owning at least two videocassette 
recorders, probably one disc unit, a 
game, a zillion cassettes and discs 
(more than we could possibly view in 
the next five years) . . . and we are 
giving serious thought to buying a 
computer, a big screen television pro- 
jection system, a couple of image 
enhancers, switchers, and related 
gizmos . . . 

We are videophiles, in the sense 
that people with a similar pervasive 
interest in records and tapes are 
called audiophiles. I would say 5% to 
10% of Video Action's readership are 
videophiles or are budding videophiles. 

The magazine we read is called The 
Videophile. 

It started out about four and one- 
half years ago as The Videophile's 
Newsletter. Within two years it evolved 
into a semi-slick magazine, sold through 
the mail and at a limited number of 
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pages of news and reviews of the 
more technical sort— when The Video- 
phile writes to beginners, they are 
writing to beginning videophiles, not 
to the average videocassette re- 
corder owner. 

That's fine— like I said, that is why 
they exist. This orientation allows 
them to cover, for example, a Beta 
machine Sony markets only in Japan 
that seems to be vastly superior to, 
and compatible with, U.S. Beta units. 
They were covering the laser videodisc 
system in depth years ago. They 
covered the industrial versions of the 
Beta and VHS machines. 

The Videophile also has a review 
section 1 wish we here at V/deo Act/on 
could get away with: their December 
1 980 issue covered After Mein Kampf, 
Star Virgin, the Consumer Electronics 
Show Summer 1980 (a taped docu- 
mentary), and about a half-dozen 
westerns, the latter in their regular 
Western Roundup column. 

Not that true videophiles should 
stop reading Video Action: we are 
onto things they do not cover, too. 
Honest. 

But a true videophile— the real, 
absolute video nut, should at least 
check out The Videophile. 

—Mike Cold 

TOTALTELEVISION: A COMPREHEN- 
SIVE GUIDE TO PROGRAMMING 
FROM 1 948 T0 1 980, by Alex McNeil. 
1087 pages. Published by Penguin 
Books, $9.95. 

Quick— who played Hank in the 
1965 situation comedy of the same 
name? 

What NBC program kept America 
riveted to its television sets every 
Tuesday night from 1 948 to 1 954? 

If you do not know the answers to 
one or both of these questions — and 
you're dying to find out— then Total 
Television by Alex McNeil isthe book 
you need. Subtitled A Comprehensive 
Guide to Programming From 1948 to 
1980, even a quick look through its 
1087 pages verifies this claim. Listed 
therein are over 3400 television pro- 
grams, ranging from the standard 
network prime time fare to syndicated 
programs, from news to variety, from 
soap operas to Saturday morning 
cartoons to game shows and beyond. 

Unlike its rival The Complete Direc- 
tory to Prime Time Network TV Shows, 
Total Television attempts to list every 
series that has ever been on the tube. 
While Prime Time st.uck to the four 
networks— CBS, NBC, ABC, and the 
long defunct DuMont V\/eb— Total 
Television goes all the way. Should 
you desire information on the 1950s 
Adventures of Superman you would 


not find it in Prime Time even though 
the series enjoyed a successful seven 
year first-run. Why? Because despite 



its popularity Superman was a syndi- 
cated program. 

For those who thought Hee Haw 
was the first program of its kind. Total 
Television lets you in on a much 
earlier country and western music 
show. Midwest Hayride ran for ten 
years starting in 1951 and, though in 
syndication, ran on both NBC and 
ABC as a summer replacement show 
in 1957 and 1958. 

Sugarfoot is another interesting 
example of the minute trivia you can 
pick up from Total Television. This 
western program with Will Hutchins 
ran from 1 957 to 1 960 on ABC, yet it 
never quite made it on its own, having 
to share its time slot first with Cheyenne 
and then Bronco. Always a bridesmaid, 
never a bride. 

Even the listings for such mundane 
schlock as The Monkees can bring 
surprises to the reader. Don Kirschner 
of current day Rock Concert fame was 
that program's musical producer. We 
all have to start somewhere. 

Game shows are well represented 
in Total Television but few are as 
interesting as It Pays To Be Ignorant, a 
1949 spoof of quiz programs. It Pays 
To Be Ignorant debuted on CBS, 
moved over to NBC in 1951 and, in a 
1973 revival effort, was seen in syndi- 
cation. The whole point of this game 
was to be a dunce: a typical question 
cited in the book that contestants 
tried to miss was "What beverage is 
made from tea leaves?" Quite the 
puzzler, that. 

Though the extensive list of tele- 
vision programs is Total Television's 
strong point there are some weak- 
nesses. Premiere dates of the shows 
listed are given, but not the days and 
times they aired. Actors are also given 


for each program, but the characters 
they portrayed are not always listed. 
Still, these faults are relatively minor 
when compared to the staggering 
amount of work that went into the 
book. 

All of the above comprises the first 
part of Total Television. Part Two lists 
Special Occasions— 570 specials rang- 
ing from the coverage of the 1948 
presidential election to last year's 
adaptation of Ray Bradbury's Martian 
Chronicles. Part Three consists of all 
the prime time network schedules 
from 1 948 to 1 980; Part Four lets us in 
on the Emmy and Peabody Award 
winners for the same period; and Part 
Five gives us The Hit Parade— all the 
top rated shows from 1949 through 
the end of the 1979 season. 

By the way, Dick Kallman played 
the title role in the very short-lived 
Hank and it was Milton Berle's Texaco 
Star Theater that hit the Top Ten- 
spending several years in the number 
one position— from 1948 to 1954. If 
such video minutia is of interest to 
you then you will find plenty more 
where that came from in Total Television. 

—Paul Kupperberg 

THE VIDEO SOURCE BOOK, SECOND 
EDITION. 1259 pages. Published by 
The National Video Clearing House, 
Inc $64.95 hardcover, $59.95 soft cover. 
THE VIDEO TAPE/DISC GUIDE 
MOVIES AND ENTERTAINMENT. 
242 pages. Published by The Na- 
tional Video Clearing House, Inc. 
$12.95 softcover. Distributed by 
Plume Books. 

THE VIDEO TAPE/DISC GUIDE 
CHILDREN'S PROGRAMS. 134 pages. 
Published by the National Video Clear- 
ing House, Inc. $9.95 softcover. Dis- 
tributed by Plume Books. 

THE VIDEO TAPE/DISC GUIDE 
SPORTS AND RECREATION. 83 pages. 
Published by The National Video Clear- 
ing House, Inc. $7.95 softcover. Dis- 
tributed by Plume Books. 

You do not need all four books 
listed above, but you are likely to 
want at least one of them. The amount 
of available software for home video 
has increased almost exponentially 
since the introduction of the VCR just 
five years ago. If you own two VCRs 
{each of the two main formats) and a 
laser optical disc player, at this point 
in time you have your choice from 
over 30,000 particular items of pre- 
recorded programming to purchase. 
This time next year you can expect that 
number to increase by at least another 
10,000. A mountain of information is 
accumulating that you will want to be 
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able to scale as easily as possible. 

If you need to know the total market, 
or at least want to have the ability to 
scan it, then The Video Source Book, 
Second Edition is your reference of 
choice. The National Video Clearing 
House folks have assembled a herd of 
information here and managed to brand 
it with a 65-page subject/category 
index. 

Did you know that there are, for 
example, 16 titles available on the 
subject of abortion? These range from 
Abortion: Public Issue or Private Matter? 
to Respect Life to Spontaneous Abortion. 

There are numerous home programs 
on such diverse subjects as child abuse, 
dinosaurs, the digestive system, the 
ear (119 titles!), the food industry, 
golf, forests, industrial arts {Multiple 
Temperature Evaporators), language 
arts— a hefty category with hundreds 
of entries— nightclubs (five listings 
here, two of which are Panties and 
Bordello), philosophy and ideology, 
and the ever-popular poisons (with, 
oddly, only seven titles). 

Being a bit unusual, I took interest 
in a number of enlightening topics: 
prison officer training (1 9 titles here, 
from Cell Searches to Inmate Body 
Search (Clothed) to Inmate Body Search 
(Unclothed), sexuality (Biblical Per- 
spectives, All The Cuys Ever Want Is 
S.E.X., and Sexual Pelvic Exercises). 
Violence {Violence: Just For Fun, 
Violence: Will It Ever End?), and women 
(from Virgin of Guadalupe to Battle 
For The Vote to Hands Off!). 

I think you get the idea. There are 
vast numbers of programs out there 
that your local video store does not 
stock. Of course popular entertain- 
ment is also covered extensively in 
the Source Book. 

But if popular entertainment is the 
forte of your living room, then The 
Video Tape/Disc Guide Movies and 
fnterta/nment is geared more to your 
needs and pocketbook. Perhaps you 


have a favorite movie that you must 
possess rather than waiting for it to 
show up on the Late Movie when you 
would have to tape it and edit out 
screeching used car salesmen and 
plugs for whatever drivel K-Tel is trying 
to sell that day. Suppose, for example, 
you desperately need Life With Father. 
You could use this reference to look 
up the film and you would find that it 
lasts 118 minutes, that it is a comedy 
starring William Powell, Irene Dunne, 
Elizabeth Taylor, Edmund Gwenn, and 
Zasu Pitts, that it is set in "New York 
City of the 1880s" and is about "a 
stern but susceptible father and his 
relation-ship (sic) with his knowing 
wife and four red-headed sons." You 
would see that it won the New York 
Film Critics' Award in 1947 for Best 
Male Performance, that it was made 
by Warner Brothers, that it is in color, 
produced by Robert Buckner, avail- 
able in both Beta and VHS formats 
from either Reel Images or Budget 
Video whose addresses and phone 
numbers are listed in the Wholesaler/ 
Distributor Index in the back of the 
book (this last feature is incorporated 
into alkthe books discussed here). 

What more could you want? 

Parents who are upset by their kids' 
viewing of violence or skin could 
conceivably use The Video Tape/Disc 
Guide Children's Programs volume to 
direct their offspring's video absorp- 
tion toward the academic or cultural 
by selection and purchase of some of 
the many titles listed. 

The one problem with the current 
edition of Children's Programming is 
that the majority of the over 2000 
programs listed appear to run between 
15 and 30 minutes. This is hardly a 
usual timespan for the average pre- 
recorded videocassette or videodisc. 
Perhaps parents will have to settle for 
such time-proven stalwarts as Heckle 
and Jeckle and Bugs Bunny until 
someone begins marketing programs 
in more convenient lengths. 

A similar problem is evident in the 



realm of prerecorded sports. Most of 
the listed programs have a playing 
time of about a half-hour. Further- 
more, a number of the tapes in The 
Video Tape/Disc Guide Sports and 
Recreation are only available in %" 
tape. 

That does not mean sports fandom 
is left out in the cold. There are a good 
number of programs available like 
The Miracle of Lake Placid: Highlights 
of the 1980 Winter Olympics (running 
time: 90 minutes). 

The guide also includes instructional 
and travel material, so you can learn 
everything from the intricacies of putting 
to where to go skiing in Montana. 

I would say your best bet for finding 
obscure material or discerning whether 
or not a particular movie is available in a 
certain format is The Video Source Book. 
Though the price is a bit steep and the 
book will be outdated within the year, it 
is undoubtedly the best reference 
around. The Movies and Entertainment 
guide is handy but until more and 
lengthier programming is available for 
children and sports fans, I cannot 
really recommend the Children's Pro- 
grams or Sports and Recreation volumes 
to the casual home video enthusiast. 

The three Tape/Disc Curde books 
are available at most larger bookstores. 

—Alex Josephs 

X-RATED 

EDUCATION OF THE BARONESS 
(1980), Directed by Sacha Rudamko. 
80 minutes. Euro Films; Distributed by 
Caballero Control Corporation. $89.50 
retail. Starring Brigitte LaHaye, with 
Susan Delojr, Aude Lecoeur, Robert 
Lourge Albar, Mary DeCrjs, and John 
Gatto. 

Here is a rather unusual tale of the 
idle French aristocracy set in the 1930s. 
At home the Baron is a perfect husband 
and dignified gentleman but, in his 
very kinky secret life, he needs to be 
dominated and humiliated. So once 
in awhile he and his chauffeur Hector 
take off in the Rolls Royce, park, and 
exchange clothes. The now liveried 
Baron is ordered about and verbally 
abused by his servant as they drive 
toward the home of the Baron's whip- 
toting mistress. Along the way Hector 
and a pretty hitchhiker have an inter- 
esting go at it in the back seat. 

Education of the Baroness is not a 
movie about sadism and masochism, 
although it does revolve around the 
power relationships of master and 
servant and the reversal of these roles. 
In Baroness, the few S-and-M scenes 
are thrown in for laughs. And it works. 

While the Baron is away having 
numerous little atrocities performed 
on his person, the bored, idle, haughty 
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Baroness amuses herself, first with a 
rather long wooden object, then by 
ordering her maid Alice around, making 
her do demeaning little chores, each 
followed by a curt "Yes, ma'am." 

Enter two of Alice’s ne'er-do-well 
lumpen friends, a handsome, some- 
what misogynist rake, the other a 
strange looking little fellow who hap- 
pens to be nearly blind and who plays 
a mean accordian. 

The Baroness, enraged when she 
discovers Alice has let in such unsavory 
characters tries to order them from 
her mansion and summarily fires Alice. 

At this point Alice and company 
decide to teach the Baroness a lesson 
and strip her of both her clothes and, 
by degrees, her dignity as well. She is 
forced, though not violently, to serve 
her maid and friends and accept their 
erotic advances. As the movie pro- 
gresses the Baroness begins to find 
pleasure in her treatment. 

In between scenes of the goings-on 
at the mansion we are presented with 
short vignettes of the Baron and his 
dominatrix. We see the Baron in one 
scene wearing nothing but a frilly 
apron, being made to do housework. 
In another scene he is wearing a dog 
collar and leash, barking for his food. 
These parts of the movie are played 
humorously rather than presenting S- 
and-M for what it truly is: something 
strange from out of the primordial 
depths of sexuality. Such scenes lend 
a needed levity to the film. 

Meanwhile, back at the mansion, 
everyone seems to have had carnal 
knowledge of each other. The movie 
concludes with everyone having had 
a good time, the two strangers departing 
on friendly terms with their temporary 
aristocratic slave and Alice and her 
mistress returning to their respective 
daily roles. The Baron returns home, 
kisses his wife on the cheek, and sits 
down with the paper as she lounges 
on the couch. 

I have a couple of quibbles with the 
movie. Though the photography and 
scenery are very good and the sound- 
track head and shoulders above most 
other X-rated flicks, the dialogue was 
stilted and forced at many points. 
Though Brigette LaHaye as the Baroness 
is stunning and exotic looking, her 
acting ability leaves a bit to be desired. 
LaHaye is not convincing. She does 
not seem involved with her character 
and she does not really get down and 
get into the hardcore action. At times 
she appears to be walking around in a 
trance. 

All in all the picture held my atten- 
tion, though I did not find it very 
erotic. 

I've seen better. 

— T.B. Martin 



“SeeWhat 


They Cut From 
My Hottest 
Movie 

^ BRITT EKLAND 


See Britt Ekland in an exclusive 
performance on the exciting 
new Video Men's Magazine, 
ELECTRIC BLUE 003. ..a full 
hour of sophisticated adult 
entertainment comes to life on 
your TV set! 



BRITT EKLAND "IN ACTION" - A 
candid, intimate "live performance" 
by this astonishingly beautiful inter- 
national screen star 
THE FAMOUS L.D. SILVER RE- 
TURNS — Watch this remarkably 
endowed specimen as he and his 
partner show you why he's the talk of 
the town wherever he goes! 
FANNY THE PHOTOGRAPHER 

— You've seen the photographs she 
takes of other women in all the best 
magazines like CLUB and Club Inter- 
national. Now you can discover why 
she's really at home in front of the 
camera! 

PLUS - AN ELECTRIC BLUE 
EXCLUSIVE - Marilyn Monroe's 
Stag Film. In 003 you'll see a blue 
movie X-clusive. This rare 1946 classic 
of America's greatest sex syinbol lets 
you see what drove a nation crazy! 
PLUS - ROLLER DERBY and 
EUROPE'S EROTIC DANCE 
GROUP and a sneak preview of dis- 
creetly edited excerpts from the 
newest X-Rated Cinema! 

STILL AVAILABLE 

Electric Blue 002. Marilyn Chambers 

— see the star of "Behind the Green 
Door" and "Insatiable" perform for 
your private pleasure . Plus the T exas 
Longhorn, Nude Disco Dancing and 
two gorgeous centerfold girls! 
Electric Blue 001. The premier issue 
featuring Julie, L.D. Silver and your 
own "Wicked Wives." Thrill to the 
Indianapolis 500 of 1976, the race 
that maimed & mauled! AND 
MUCH MORE! 


Kenyon Video, Inc., Box 1254, Danbury, CT 06810 Dept. EB 

Please rush me my Electric Blue issue(s) at the special price of just $59 95 each plus $2 50 for 
P&H, (CT residents please add sales tax }lf I m not delighted in every way I may return the item{s) 
to you in 14 days for a complete refund 


Please circle your ch..:... 


hB002 

EB003 

Beta il 

369B 

334B 

383B 

VHS 

369V 

334V 

383V 

8MM, REGULAR 

369R 

334R 

383R 

8MM. SUPER 

369S 

334S 

383S 

8MM. SUPER SOUND 

369SS 

334SS 

383SS 


Signature |1 am over 18 years of afle) 
Address 


City 


State 


Zip 


tD BankAmericard (Visa) n Master Charge Interbank No Mo Yr. 
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MCA PRERECORDEDS 
DEFECTIVE? 

Q: Over the past several weeks, I 
purchased a number of prerecorded 
videocassettes from MCA— THE 
BLUES BROTHERS, ANIMAL 
HOUSE, and THE JERK. On all three 
tapes, there were significant 
problems with the picture and the 
sound. The images were blurry and the 
sound was garbled. I have not had this 
difficulty with any prerecorded tapes I 
have purchased or rented from other 
manufacturers, either before or since. 
Does MCA have a policy of grinding 
out second-rate tapes, or is this just a 
passing problem? L.S., Houston, TX. 

A: We checked with MCA and with a 
number of dealers across the country. 
As might be expected, MCA took 
exception to the "second-rate tapes" 
tag, although one employee who 
asked not to be identified admitted 
the situation exists. The folks at MCA 
—even those who would not admit 
you could possibly have purchased 
three defective tapes— said they are 
turning out state-of-the-art work 
these days. 

The dealers with whom we spoke 
tell a slightly different story. Four of 
the five— in New York, Tucson, 
Chicago, and Seattle— admitted they 
did have a higher percentage of 
returns with the MCA tapes, but that 
this problem virtually disappeared 
during the past Christmas season. The 
fifth, in Los Angeles, told Video Action 
he had no extraordinary difficulty 
with MCA prerecorded tapes. 

One should keep in mind MCA's 


videodiscs are quite separate from 
their tapes, but they have also had 
some difficulties both in terms of 
keeping up with demand and in 
keeping a high standard of quality. As 
with the tapes, MCA claims to have 
this situation under control and, 
again, our survey of dealers confirms 
this. 


“I paid Sears nearly $1 00 
for subscription fees and 
installation of ON-TV — the 
date came and went 
without delivery.” 


PRODUCER’S QUERY 

Studio 8A, an independent video 
producer in Florida, is compiling a list 
of other independent producers and 
the productions they have available. 

All independent video producers 
are invited to contact Studio 8A, 8A 
Jasmine Boulevard, New Port Richey, 
Florida, 33533; or call them at (813) 
868-8003. 

PROCURING VIDEOFASHION 

Q: I read your review of the first 
VIDEOFASHION QUARTERLY in the 
December issue of VIDEO ACTION 
and I have been trying to track down 
this video "magazine" ever since. Can 
you offer me any leads? W.T., Augusta, 
CA 

A: As noted in the review, we got our 
copy of this innovative video 


magazine through Time-Life Video 
Club, Harrisburg, PA, 1 7T 05. The 
magazine itself is published in New 
York— you can write them at 226 East 
54th Street, New York, NY 10022. 
Each issue runs about 90 minutes and 
costs $54.95; you might want to talk 
with your local video retailer about a 
special order. 

For the fashion fan with lots of loot, 
the folks at VideoFashion Quarterly 
completed the first of a projected 
series of VideoFashion Collections, a 
video trade magazine that retails for 
$900.00. 

VideoFashion Quarterly is 
considering addition of advertising 
"pages" to future issues. 


ON-TV OFF TO A 
SHAKY START 

Q: Recently, one of my UHF stations 
was consumed by something called 
ON-TV, a subscription service 
bringing over-the-air movies at a 
reasonable cost. The installation of 
the special decoder box was 
supposed to be handled through my 
local Sears store. 

I paid Sears nearly $100.00 for the 
first and last month subscription fees 
and for installation, clearly stating my 
name, address, and apartment 
number in the process. Installation 
was promised in six weeks. 

The installation date came and 
went, without delivery of service. This 
in spite of my taking a day off from 
work. ON-TV called at 6:00 that night 
and told me somebody would be 
around later that week. I told them I 
could not afford to take any more time 
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from work, so they said the 
installation would take place in the 
evening. 

When I came home several days 
later— at 4:30 PM, hardly the 
"evening"— the installer was just 
leaving. Luckily, he agreed to return to 
my apartment. Once we got there, he 
asked me for my letter from the 
landlord, giving permission to install 
the device. I told him this was the first 
I heard of needing such a letter, and he 
left. 

When I called ON-TV, they told me 
even with a letter I would not be able 
to get service for a month or two, due 
to a shortage of decoders. What's up 
with these clowns? F.A., Chicago, IL 


A: What's up with these clowns is 
ineptness, pure and simple. Sears 
promptly processed your refund 
though and told Video Action they 
have had many complaints, 
suggesting offhandedly they wish 
ON-TV would go away. 

The folks at ON-TV understand 
your complaint, and admit they have 
had a very hard time keeping up with 
demand. 

By the way, they have added a 
considerable amount of sports 
programming to their service, so you 
might think twice about giving them a 
third chance if your initial interest is 
movies. If you want to wait two or 
three years, Chicago probably will be 
wired for cable television, and you are 
likely to get a subscription movie 
channel for a lot less money and 
hassle. 


UiUi 

Video Action Express is our monthly 
reader service column. If you have a 
problem with a video manufacturer or 
dealer, if you cannot get satisfaction 
from a direct mail merchant, if you 
cannot get quality service from your 
cable or pay television supplier, or if 
you just have a particular question 
about the world of new video, write 
us. We will do our best to clear up the 
problem. 

Send your queries to: 

Video Action Express 
21 W. Elm Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610. 


We regret we cannot take queries 
by phone, nor can we respond to each 
letter on an individual basis. 



Keep your valued copies safe from wear, tear and 
disintegration with these custom-designed file 
cases and binders. Each sturdy holder protects 
twelve issues. The dark blue, rich-textured cover 
comes with gold leaf-embossed Video Action 
logo and a gold transfer so you can record the 
issues on the spine. Purchase several files at once 
at reduced prices. Your satisfaction guaranteed or 
your money back. 


Please send: 
File boxes 

□ $5.95 each 
DSror $17 

□ 6 for $30 


Binders 

□ ^7.50 each 

□ 3 for $21.75 

□ 6 for $42 


I enclose $ 

USA orders only. jp, check or money 
order payable to 
Jesse Jones Box Corp. 

V/DEO ACTION 

Jesse Jones Box Corp. 

P.O. Box 5120 
Philadelphia, PA 19141 


Satisfaction guaranteed 
or your money back. 
Allow 4-6 weeks for 
delivery. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 


STATE ZIP 
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WiNTAGE 
VIDEO 


Avengers action 
and the worst 
of it all. 



OVERVIEW by Larry Charet 

I n the past few years we have been 
inundated with lists of the "worst” of 
everything. It started with a book, The 
50 Worst Films of All Time. That, in 
turn, recently spawned a film festival 
of the same name. So it seems only 
natural that along with films, we now 
get The Worst TV Shows Ever, a new 
book by Bart Andrews and Brad 
Dunning ($6.95, paperback, 210 
pages, Dutton). 

Such a book sounds like a fun idea, 
but Worst 7V Shows Ever quickly bogs 
down in the preface. When the 
subject of television westerns are 
touched on only The Dakotas is dealt 
with because "the authors do not 
wish to bore” us with details about 
any more than that. If this is a book 
that truly covers the worst programs 
ever, then all of the worst westerns 
deserve coverage. 

Sitcoms, on the other hand, are 
most certainly not ignored. During 
better than three decades worth of 
network programming, there have 
been hundreds of sitcoms and many 
of them are easy targets. Andrews and 
Dunning, however, pass over the truly 
great works of bad art like It’s About 
Time and The Ugliest Ctrl In Town for 
such successful bad series as Three's 
Company and Hogan’s Heroes. The 
authors claim to be disturbed by the 
public's acceptance of televised 
drivel, but they seem to have 
forgotten that drivel is in the mind of 
the beholder. We would rather be 
told why an abomination like San 
Pedro Beach Bums could have even 
been considered— much less 
accepted— for network airing. The 
unlamented Beach Bums do not 
make it into these pages either. 

Of the 30 shows included, there are 
many that deserve their slot. No book 
on the subject would be complete 
without a look at My Mother The Car, 
Me and the Chimp, or Turn On and 
each of these turkeys is described by 
format, continuing characters, 
"classic” dialogue and an explanation 
of their escapes from the networks. 

The most interesting network 
disasters were the ones involving big 
name stars— the authors do not pass 
these by. Remember Jackie Gleason's 
You're In the Picture for which he had 
to make a public apology after the 


THE WORST TV 
SHOWS EVER passes 
over truly great works of 
bad art like IT'S ABOUT 
TIME and THE UGLIEST 
GIRL IN TOWN. 


premiere episode? How about 
Sammy Davis's variety show. The 
Sammy Davis, )r. Show, on which the 
star did not even appear for the first 
several weeks due to contractual 
conflicts? Or jerry Lewis' original ABC 
show that put the nation to steep for 
three hours each Saturday night for 1 3 
tedious weeks? 

Prime time television is not the 
book's only target. Daytime entries 
do not escape unscathed. Chuck 


Barris, to whom this book is 
deservedly dedicated, gets the gong 
for The Newlywed Came— although 
my personal favorite for Barris’ worst 
is the forgettable How's Your Mother- 
In-Law? David Susskind's daytime 
disaster. Supermarket Sweep is 
considered one of the worst of the 
worst. This was the program that had 
contestants racing through 
supermarket aisles for 60 seconds to 
see who could pile up the most food 
in their shopping carts. The third AM 
disaster selected for the list was, 
curiously enough. Queen for a Day. I 
would hardly call this long-running hit 
worse than such fiascos as Treasure 
Isle where contestants searched for 
buried treasure, or The Baby Came, 
which, I hope, requires no explanation. 

Everyone has their personal hit 
parade when it comes to the worst 
television shows ever and since there 
are only 30 in this book, there are 
bound to be those who will argue with 
these choices, i personally would like 
to see a book where the choices were 
indisputable, but that would requirea 
listing about 1 00 times as long. 

For the record, myselectionsforthe 
70 worst shows of all time are— not 
necessarily in order— My Mother The 
Car, It's About Time, The Ugliest Cirl 
In Town, San Pedro Beach Bums, Me 
and the Chimp, Turn On, How's Your 
Mother-In-Law?, The (original) Don 
Rickies Show, Baby Came, and You're 
In the Picture. 

All I want to know now is when the 
videocassette of The Worst Television 
Shows Ever will be coming out. 


Carl Ballard of Pittsburgh, PA has 
some questions about the New 
Avengers series currently being re-run 
on the CBS Late Movie. He wants to 
know how many episodes were 
filmed and has CBS shown them all? 

Twenty-six hour-long episodes 
were produced between 1976 and 
1977 and were originally run during 
the '78-'79 season on CBS. Since CBS 
runs the shows out of sequence, the 
series index at the end of this column 
will put the New Avengers in proper 
perspective, in England, 13 episodes 
often constitutes an entire season so 
that is why there are "two" seasons of 
the series. 

At the moment, the matter of new 
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Don’t play around with 


. . . when your opponent can be 


CHAMPION 
SUPER 
SYSTEM III® 

the finest electronic 
chess game you 
can buy 



Who soys so? 

Experts. World renowned chess oficionodos ond Grond Mosrers. 

Chess Chompion has enjoyed this pre-eminent position omong European chess connoisseurs for mony yeors 
because if is programmed to include more odvonced chess functions thon ony other chess computer. 


CHESS 

TRAVELER 

FOR THE 

CHESS 

DEVOTEE 


Take the Chess Traveler olong with you — anywhere. 
This light weight, hondsome, bottery-operoted Chess 
Troveler offers seven levels of ploy from beginner to 
expert, plus o unique "look-oheod" mode. The levels 
ore changeable during the gome ond the computer 
will ploy ogoinst itself with you os on observer, to leorn 
from the expert. 



Avoiloble with; 

• Revolutionary LCD chess board 

• electronic prinrer 

• LCD quortz clock odjusroble from 1 sec. ro 1 00 hrs. 

• rechorgeoble power pod-'i for ulrimate porrobility 

• memory ond recoil up ro 10 moves. 

Now, ONLY FROMTRYOAA. Chess Champion Super 
System III is ovoiloble in Americo for those who 
demofK) The very best. 


Please send more information on 
the Chess Champion Super System 
III, the Chess Traveler and the name 
of the dealer nearest me. 

Name 


I Address. 
City 


1 


State. 


-Zip. 


j THE PERFECT GIR! 

Available at fine stores everyvtrhere. 
I For store nearest you call collect: 
I (216)464-7948, 




23500 Mercantile Road Beachwood,Ohio44122 (216)464-7948 


Circle *25 on inquiry card. 



episodes is still in the talking stage. 
CBS and British series producer Brian 
Clemens are negotiating and Patrick 
MacNee has agreed to return to play 
John Steed. Whether or not we will 
also see the return of Joanna Lumley 
and Gareth Hunt is likewise up in the 
air. Lumley is currently starring with 
ex-Man from U.N.C.LE. David 
McCallum in a new British series. 
Sapphire and Steel. Hunt has 
continued his secret agent career in 
the British film Number One of the 
Secret Service. 


CBS is reportedly interested in 
teaming MacNee and Diana Rigg 
again fora television movie. 
Hopefully, the network will feel the 
need to call up The Avengers one 
more time. 

New Avengers Index 

Listed in the order of their original 

airing in England. 

Regulars: Patrick MacNee as John 
Steed, Gareth Hunt as Mike Gambit, 
and Joanna Lumley as Purdey. 

1 St Season: 

1. "The Eagle's Nest." Written by 
Brian Clemens and directed by 
Desmond Davis. An expert on 
suspended animation is kidnapped 
by a group of neo-Nazies who plan to 
revive Hitler. Cast: Von Claus— Peter 
Cushing. Father Trasker— Derek Farr. 
Stannard— Brian Anthony. 

2. "Target." Written by Dennis 
Spooner and directed by Ray Austin. 
Five top scientists die after practicing 
on a firing range. Draker— Keith 
Baron. Bradshaw— Ron Boyd. 

3. "Last of the Cybernauts." Written 
by Brian Clemens and directed by 
Sidney Hayers. A crippled and 
disfigured double agent forces a 
cybernetics expert to transform him 
into a human machine— so he can kill 
Steed. Felix Kane— Robert Lang. 
Malov— Oscar Quitak. Goff- Robert 
Gillespie. 

4. "Sleeper." Written by Brian 
Clemens and directed by Graeme 
Gordon. Steed, Purdey and Gambit 
are the only people in a region of 
London who are unaffected by a 
sleeping gas spread by bank robbers. 
Brady— Keith Buckley. Tina— Sara 
Kestelman. Chuck— Mark Jones. 
Bart— Prentis Hancock. 

5. "House of Cards." Written by Brian 
Clemens and directed by Ray Austin. 
A Russian agent activates a group of 
trained assassins who will kill Steed 
and kidnap a scientist. Perow— 

Peter Jeffrey. Vasil— Cordon Sterne. 
Cartney— Lyndon Brook. Suzy— 
Annette Andre. 


6. "Gnaws." Written by Dennis 
Spooner and directed by Ray Austin. 
The Avengers and an enemy agent 
ally themselves when they discover a 
giant rat crawling through the sewers 
of London. Thornton— Julian 
Holloway. Walters— Morgan 
Sheperd. Carter— Peter Cellier. 
Harlow — John Watts. 

7. "Cat Amongst The Pigeons." 
Written by Dennis Spooner and 
directed by John Hough. A madman 
who can control birds uses his flocks 
against anyone who threatens the 
bird population. Zacardi— Vladek 
Sheybal. Turner— Matthew Long. 
Waterlow— Peter Copley. Lawington 
— Hugh Walters. 



Joanna Lumley as Purdey, 
the newest avenger. 


At the moment new 
NEW AVENGERS 
episodes are still in the 
talking stage. 


8. " To Catch A Rat." Written by 
Terence Feely and directed by James 
Hill. The Avengers race against a 
double agent who is in danger of 
being exposed by a British agent who 
has recovered from a bout with 
amnesia. Canner— Ian Hendry(starof 
the original Avengers shows with 
MacNee). Cromwell— Edward Judd. 

9. "The Midas Touch." Written by 
Brian Clemens and directed by 
Robert Fuest. The Avengers must deal 
with a man who has been infected 


with the most deadly diseases 
known— and who, therefore, can kill 
with the touch of his finger. Turner— 
David Swift. Vann — Ed Devereaux. 
Fred— John Carson. 

10. "The Three Handed Game." 
Written by Dennis Spooner and Brian 
Clemens and directed by Ray Austin. 
A double agent uses a mind-transfer 
machine in a plot to steal British and 
U.S. defense plans. Juventor— 
Stephen Greif. Ranson— David 
Wood. Meroff— Terry Wood. Ivan- 
Tony Vogel. 

11. " Faces." Written by Clemens and 
Spooner, directed by James Hill. 
Gambit and Purdey stumble upon a 
plot to replace ministry officials with 
doubles — including John Steed. 
Prator— David DeKeyser. Mullins— 
Ed Ward. Petherbridge Clifford— Neil 
Hallett. Wendy— Annabel Leventon. 

1 2. "Tale of the Big Why." Written by 
Brian Clemens and directed by 
Robert Fuest. A paperback novel is 
the only clue the Avengers have to 
hidden top-secret information. Roach 
— Gary Waldhorn. Poole — Rowland 
Davis. Brandon— George A. Cooper. 
Harmer— Derek Waring. 

13. "Dirtier By The Dozen." Written 
by Brian Clemens, directed by Sidney 
Hayers. The Avengers discover the 
leader of a group of British 
commandos is operating on his own 
in trouble-spots of the world. Col. 
Miller— John Castle. Sgt. Bowden- 
Shaun Curry. Travis — Colin Skeaping. 
Gen. Stevens— Michael Barrington. 
(Next month. Vintage Video Action 
will index the New Avengers’ second 
season.) 


TV Obscura 

People Are Funny: Channel 47, 
Toronto 

Here Come The Brides: Channel 10, 
Lansing, Michigan 

Jack Benny: Channel 21, 
Madison, Wisconsin 

Secret Agent: 

Channel 4, New York; 
Channel 11, Manchester, NH 

Time Tunnel: Channel 39, 
Dallas, Texas 


If you have a question for Vintage 
Video Action, we'd love to see it. So 
during the next commercial break, 
send your queries and suggestions to: 
Vintage Video Action 
21 West Elm Street 
Chicago, Illinois 60610 
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X-RATED AT ITS BEST BY DIRECT MAIL... 



ALSO AVAILABLE: BODY CANDY • BAD GIRL • BIRDS & BEADS • BITE • BLOWHARD • BOTTOMS UP • CHERRY 
HUSTLERS • CHAMBER MAIDS • CONTACT • DARK DREAMS • DEVIATES IN LOVE • DEVILS ECSTACY • FRENCH 
POSTCARD GIRLS • FRENCH SCHOOL GIRLS • HOT OVEN ♦ HOT CIRCUIT • HYPNOROTICA • INSIDE BABY 
SISTER • LUNCH • LOVE LIPS • MIDNITE HUSTLE • MISS SEPTEMBER • NANCY BLUE • NINE LIVES • NOSTALGIA 
BLUE • SATURDAY NITE SPECIAL • TAKING OF CHRISTINA • SESSIONS • THEY SHALL OVERCOME 
UNDERGRADUATE • TAXI GIRLS • HEAVENLY DESIRE • AND MANY MORE. 

ALL TAPES $99.50 EACH 1 HR. PREVIEW TAPE $29.95 


CALL TOLL FREE 


800 - 634-6191 NEVADA (702) 384-2940 


VISA/MASTER CARD ACCEPTED 
VHS & BETA FORMATS 
24-72 HRS. PROCESSING 


INKING /VIDEO 


ALL TAPES 100% GUARANTEED 
FREE CATALOG ON REQUEST 



DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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2480 INDUSTRIAL ROAD • LAS VEGAS, NEVADA 89102 




The Ultimate Television Experience 











Tomorrow's television today. That's TheaterVision — a 
giant screen home video cehter of incredible quality and 
sophistication. 

TheaterVision: A solid state plus color 
television receiver. Prewired for video recorders, games 
and cameras as well as standard television. Finely 
ground optical lenses. And a washable screen that 
measures up to five feet from corner to corner. 

The result: A giant color picture so crisp and clear you 
can enjoy it in normal room light. It is truly the ultimate 
television experience. 

And now, TheaterVision is available from the factory to 
you. The price: About half of what you'd expect to pay for 
any high quality color TV projection system. 

For example, the one-piece, completely self-contained 
model with wireless remote control and handsome 


walnut finish cabinet is $1 ,995 with a four-foot screen, 
and $2,195 with a five-foot screen. Two-piece units with 
a four-foot screen from $995. 

TheaterVision manufactures a complete range of big 
screen television systems and all come with full 
electronic warrantees. 

For instant information about how easy it is to have a 
giant screen TheaterVision video system in your home, 
call toll free (800) 257-7880 (N.J. 1 -800-322-8650). 

I HEATER Vision® 

The pioneer of Giant Screen Projection Television Systems 


TheaterVision, Inc., 671 South Lawn Lane, 

Rockville, Maryland 20850 

(301 ) 762*0420 U.S. and other patents 


“Proven by millions of TV viewers and satisfied customers” 

Circle *23 on inquiry card. 




